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PREFACE. 


What striking confirmations of the Bible narrative 
have been afforded by the latest discoveries will be seen 
from the following pages. In many cases confirmation 
has been accompanied by illustration. Unexpected 
light has been thrown upon facts and statements 
hitherto obscure, or a wholly new explanation has been 
given of some event recorded by the inspired writer. 
What can be more startling than the discovery of the great 
Hittite empire, the very existence of which had been 
forgotten, and which yet once contended on equal terms 
with Egypt on the one side and Assyria on the other ? 
The allusions to the Hittites in the Old Testament, 
which had been doubted by a sceptical criticism, have 
been shown to be fully in accordance with the facts, and 
their true place in history has been pointed out. 

But the account of the Hittite empire is not the only 
discovery of the last four or five years about which this 
book has to speak. Inscriptions of Sargon have cleared 
up the difficulties attending the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Isaiah’s prophecies, and have proved that 
no ‘ideal’ campaign of an ‘ideal’ Assyrian king is 
described in them. The campaign, on the contrary, was 
a very real one, and when Isaiah delivered his prophecy 
the Assyrian monarch was marching down upon Jeru- 
salem from the north, and was about to be ‘ the rod ’ of 
God’s anger upon its sins. Ten years before the over- 
throw of Sennacherib’s army his father, Sargon, had 
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PREFACE. 


must we forget the results of the excavations under- 
taken in 1882 in the land of Goshen. Pithora, the 
treasure-city built by the Israelites, has been disinterred, 
and the date of the Exodus has been fixed. M. Navillc 
has even found there bricks made without straw. 

But the old records of Egypt and Assyria have a 
further interest than a merely historical one. They tell 
us what were the religious doctrines and aspirations of 
those who composed them, and what was their concep- 
tion of their duty towards God and man. We have only 
to compare the hymns and psalms and prayers of those 
ancient peoples — seeking ‘ the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him’ — with the fuller lights 
revealed in the pages of the Old Testament to discover 
how wide was the chasm that lay behveen the t\vo. 
The one was seeking what the other had already found. 
The Hebrew prophet was the forerunner and herald of 
the Gospel, and the light shed by the Gospel had been 
reflected back upon him. He saw already ‘ the Sun of 
Righteousness ’ rising in the east ; the psalmist of Shinar 
or the devout worshipper of Asshur were like unto those 
‘ upon whom no day has dawuied.’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


inscriptions were in three different systems of cuneiform 
writing; and, since the three kinds of inscription were 
always placed side by side, it was evident that they 
represented different versions of the same text. The 
subjects of the Persian kings belonged to more than one 
race, and, just as in the present day a Turkish pasha in 
the East has to publish an edict in Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian, if it is to be understood by all the popula- 
tions under his charge, so the Persian kings were obliged 
to use the language and system of writing peculiar to 
each of the nations they governed, whenever they wished 
their proclamations to be read and understood by them. 

It was clear that the three versions of the Achreme- 
nian inscriptions were addressed to the three chief popu- 
lations of the Persian empire, and that the one which 
invariably came first was composed in ancient Persian, 
the language of the sovereign himself. Now this 
Persian version happened to offer the decipherer less 
difficulties than the two others which accompanied 
it. The number of distinct characters employed in 
writing it did not exceed forty, while the words were 
divided from one another by a slanting wedge. Some 
of the words contained so many characters that it was 
plain that these latter must denote letters, and not 
syllables, and that consequently the Persian cuneiform 
system must have consisted of an alphabet, and not of a 
syllabaiy. It was further plain that the inscriptions had 
to be read from left to right, since the ends of all the 
lines were exactly underneath one another on the left 
side, whereas they terminated irregularly on the right ; 
indeed, the last line sometimes ended at a considerable 
distance from the right-hand extremity of the inscription. 

The clue to the decipherment of the inscriptions was 



PREFACE. 


The object of this little book is explained by its title. 
Discoverj’- after discovery has been pouring in upon us 
from Oriental lands, and the accounts given only ten 
years ago of the results of Oriental research are already 
beginning to be antiquated. It is useful, therefore, to 
take stock of our present knowledge, and to see how far 
it bears out tliat ‘ old story ’ which has been familiar to us 
from our childhood. The same spirit of scepticism which 
had rejected the early legends of Greece and Rome had 
laid its hands also on tire Old Testament, and had 
determined tliat the sacred histories themselves were 
but a collection of myths and fables. But suddenly, as 
with the wand of a magician, tlie ancient Eastern world 
has been reawakened to life by the spade of the explorer 
and the patient skill of the decipherer, and we now^ find 
ourselves in tire presence of monuments which bear the 
names or recount the deeds of the heroes of Scripture. 
One by one these ‘stones crying out’ have been ex- 
amined or more perfectly explained, rvhile others of 
equal importance are being continually added to them. 

A 3 
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Grotcfcnd now possessed a small alphabet, and with 
this he proceeded to read the word which alwaj-.s followed 
the royal name, and therefore probably meant ‘ l.'iii".’ 
He found that it closely resembled the word which sig- 
nified ‘king’ in 'Zend, the old language of the Eastern 
Persians, which was spoken in one part of Persia at 
the same time that Old Persian, the language of the 
Achaimenian princes, was spoken in another. There 
could, consequently, be no further room for doubt that 
he had really solved the great problem, and discovered 
the kc}’ to the decipherment of the cuneiform te.^ts. 

Put he did little further himself towards the comple- 
tion of the work, and it was many years before any real 
progress was made with it. Meanwhile, the studj- of 
Zend had made great advances, more especially in the 
hands of Burnouf, who eventually turned his attention to 
the cuneiform inscriptions. But it is to Burnours pupil, 
Lassen, as well as to Sir Henry Rawlinson, that the 
decipherment of these inscriptions owes its final com- 
pletion. The discovcrj'of the list of Persian satrapies in 
the inscription of Darius at Xaksh-i-Rustem, and above 
all the copy of the long inscription of Darius on the rock 
of Bchistun, made by Sir H. Rawlinson, enabled these 
scholars independently of one another to construct an 
alphabet which differed only in the Vtaluc assigned to a 
single character, and, with the help of the cognate Zend 
and Sanskrit, to translate the language so curiouslv 
brought to light. The deciplicrmcnt of the Persian 
cuneiform texts thus became an accomplished fact ; 
what was next needed was to decipher the two 
versions which were inscribed at their side. 

But this was no easy task. The words in them were 
not divided from one another, and tlic characters of 



CHAPTER II. 


The Book of Genesis. 

There is no book in the world about which more has 
been written than the Bible, and perhaps there is no 
portion of the Bible which has given rise to a larger 
literature than the Book of Genesis. Every word in it 
has been carefully scrutinised, now by scholars who 
sought to discover its deepest meaning or to defend it 
against the attacks of adversaries, now again by hostile 
critics anxious to expose every supposed flaw and to 
convict it of error and inconstancy. Assailants and 
defenders had long to content themselves with such 
evidence as could be derived from a study of the book 
itself, or from the doubtful traditions of ancient nations, 
as I'eported by the writers of Greece and Rome. Such 
reports were alike imperfect and untrustwortlry ; histo- 
rical criticism was still in its infancy in the age of the 
classical authors, and they cared but little to describe 
accurately the traditions of races whom they despised. 
It was even a question whether any credit could be 
given to the fragments of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Phoenician mythology or history extracted by Christian 
apologists from the lost works of native authors who 
wrote in Greek. The Egyptian dynasties of j\Ianetho, 
the Babylonian stories of the Creation and Flood nar- 
rated by Berossus, the self-contradicting Phoenician 
legends collected b}'’ Philo Byblius, were all more or 
less suspected of being an invention of a later age. 
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captured Jerusalem, but a ‘remnant’ escaped the horrors 
of tlie siege, and returned in penitence ‘ unto the mighty 
God.’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable of recent discoveries is 
that which relates to Cyrus and his conquest of Baby- 
lonia. The history of the conquest as told by Cyrus 
himself is now in our hands, and it has obliged us to 
modify many of the vieivs, really derived from Greek 
authors, which we had read into the words of Scripture. 
Cyrus, we know now upon his own authority, was a 
polytheist, and not a Zoroastrian ; he was king of Elam, 
not of Persia. It was Elam, and not Persia, as Isaiah’s 
prophecies declared, which invaded Babylon. Babylon 
itself was taken without a siege, and Mr. Bosanquet may 
therefore hiive been right in holding that the Darius of 
Daniel was Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

Hardly" 'ess interesting has been the discovery of the 
inscription of Siloam, which reveals to us the very 
characters used by the Jews in the time of Isaiali, 
perhaps even in the time of Solomon himself. The 
disco^'crj' has cast a flood of light on the early topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem, and^ has made it clear as the 
daylight that the Jews of the Royal period were not the 
rude and barbarous people it has been the fashion of 
an unbelieving criticism to assume, but a cultured and 
literary population. Books must have been as plentiful 
among ^them as tliey were in Phoenicia or Assyria ; nor 
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his way to the future home of his descendants in the 
west. It is to Babylonia that the Biblical accounts of 
the Fall, of the Deluge, and of the Confusion of 
Tongues particularly look : two of the rivers of Paradise 
were the Tigris and Euphrates, the ark rested on thb 
mountains of Ararat, and the city built around the 
Tower which men designed should reach to heaven was 
Babel or Babylon. Babylonia was an older kingdom 
than Assyria, which took its name from the city of 
Assur, now Kalah Sherghat, on the Tigris, the original 
capital of the counti^^ It was divided into two halves, 
Accad (Gen. x. lo) being Northern Babylonia, and 
Sumir, the Shinar of the Old Testament, Southern 
Babylonia. The primitive populations of both Sumir 
and Accad were related, not to the Semitic race, but to 
the tribes which continued to maintain themselves in the 
mountains of Elam down to a late day. They spoke 
two cognate dialects, which were agglutinative in cha- 
racter, like the languages of the modern Turks and Fins ; 
that is to say, the relations of grammar were expressed 
by coupling words together, each of which retained an 
independent meaning of its own. Thus iu~iiin-sun is 
‘ he gave it,’ literally ‘ he it gave,’ e-mes-ua is ‘ of 
houses,’ literally ‘ house-many-of.’ At an early date, 
which cannot yet, however, be exactly determined, the 
Sumirians and Accadians were overrun and conquered 
by the Semitic Babylonians of later historj", Accad 
being apparentl}'- the first half of the countrj?^ to fall 
under the sway of the new-comers. It is possible that 
Casdim, the Hebrew word -translated ‘Chaldees’ or 
‘ Chaldseans ’ in the Authorised Version, is the Baby- 
lonian casidi, or ‘ conquerors,’ a title Avhich continued 
to cling to them in consequence of their conquest 
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the old extinct Accadian, just as in modern Europe they 
are taught Latin. From time to time, indeed, the 
scribes of Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar attempted to 
write in the ancient language, and in doing so some- 
times made similar mistakes to those that are made 
now-a-days by a schoolboy in writing Latin. 

The Accadians were, like the Chinese, pre-eminently 
a literary people. Their conception of chaos was that 
of a period when as yet no books were written. Ac- 
cordingly, a LEGEND OF THE CREATION, preserved in 
the library of Cuthah, contains this curious statement ; 

‘ On a memorial-tablet none wrote, none explained, for 
bodies and produce were not brought forth in^ the 
earth.’ To the author of the legend the art of writing 
seemed to mount back to the very beginning of man- 
kind. This legend of the Creation, however, is not the 
only one that has been recovered from the shipwreck 
of Assyrian and Babylonian literature. Besides the 
account given in the fragments of Berossus, there is 
another, which bears a striking resemblance to the 
account of the Creation in the first chapter of Genesis. 
It does not appear, however, that this last was ^ of 
Accadian origin ; at all events, there is no indication 
that it was translated into Assyrian from an older 
Accadian document, and there are even reasons for 
thinking that it may not be earlier— in its present form 
at least— than the seventh century B.C. We possess, 
unfortunately, only portions of it, since many of the 
series of clay tablets on which it was inscribed have 
been lost or injured. The account begins as follows . 


I. 


At that time the heavens above named not a name, 
Nor did the earth below record one ; 

Yea, the deep was their first creator, 


O' 
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occur in it, and thougli no fragment i.s prc.scr\-ccl which 
expressly tells us that the work of the Creation was 
accomplished in seven days, we may infer that such was 
the ease, from the order of events as recorded on the 
tablet.s. But, with all this similarity, there is even greater 
di.ssimilarity. "Ihc philosophical conceptions with which 
the Assyrian account ojjcns, the polytheistic colouring 
which we find in it further on have no parallel in the 
Book of Genesis. he spirit of the two narratives is 
essentially different. 

The last tablet probably contained an account of the 
institution of the S.\ni!.\TH. At all events, we learn that 
the seventh day was obsciwed as a day of rest among 
the liabylonians, as it was among the Jews. It was even 
called by the same name of Sabbath, a word which is 
defined in an Assj-rian text as ‘ a day of rest for the 
lieart,’ while the Accadian equivalent is explained to 
mean ‘a day of completion of labour.’ A calendar of 
•saints’ days for the month of the intercalary Ivlul makes 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and lwcnt)--eighth 
days of the lunar month Sabbaths, on which certain 
works were forbidden to be done. On those days, it is 
stated, flesh cooked on the fire may not be eaten, the 
clothing of the body may not be changed, white gar- 
ment.s may not be jjut on, a sacrifice may not be offered, 
the king may not ride in his chariot, or .speak in public’ 
the augur may not mutter in a secret place, medicine 
of the body may not be applied, nor may any curse 
c uttered.’ Nothing, in fact, that implied work was - 

allowed to be done. Where the Babylonian Sabbath 1 
differed from the Jewish one was in its essentially lunar 
c laracter. The first Sabbath was the first day of a 
month, whatever might be the length of the month that 
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and Eden, as we learn from the cuneiform records, was 
the ancient name of the ‘field’ or plain of Babylonia, 
where the first living creatures had been created. The 
city of Eridu, which the people of Sumir called ‘ the 
good’ or ‘holy,’ was, as we have seen, the shrine of 
Irnin, and in the midst of a forest or garden that 
once lay near it grew ‘the holy pine-tree,’ ‘the tree 
of life.’ The rivers of Eden can be found in the rivers 
and canals of Babylonia. Two of them were the 
‘ Euphrates and Tigris, called by the Accadians id IdiLlci^ 
‘the river of Idilda,’ the Biblical Hiddekhel, while 
Pishon is a Babylonian word signifying ‘canal,’ and 
Gihon may be the Accadian Gukhan, the stream on 
which Babylon stood. Even the word cherub is itself 
of Babylonian derivation. It is the name given to one 
of those winged monsters, with the body of a bull and 
the head of a man, which arc sometimes placed in the 
Assyrian sculptures on cither side of the tree of life. 
They stood at the entrance of a Babylonian palace, and 
were supposed to prevent the evil spirits from entering 
within. The word comes from a root which means ‘ to 
approach ’ or ‘ be near,’ and perhaps originally signified 
one who was near to God. 

Like cherub, Ad.\M also was a Babylonian word. 
It has the general sense of ‘man,’ and is used in this 
sense both in Hebrew and in Assyrian. But, as in 
Hebrew it has come to be the proper name of the first 
man, so, too, in the old Babylonian legends, the 
‘Adamites’ were ‘the white race’ of Semitic descent, 
who stood in marked contrast to ‘ the black heads ’ 
or Accadians of primitive Babylonia. Originally, how- 
ever, it was this dark race itself that claimed to have 
been ‘ the men’ whom the god IMerodach created ; and 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

The dccipliermcnt of the cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
inscriptions of Assyria has been one of the most man'el- 
lous achievements of the present century. It has often 
been ashed how Assyrian scliolars have been enabled to 
read an Assyrian to.\t with almost as much certainty as a 
page of the Old Testament, although both the language 
and the Iharacters in which it is written were utterly 
unknown but a few years ago. A brief history of the 
origin and progress of the decipherment will best answer 
the question. 

Travellers had discovered inscriptions engraved in 
cuneiform, or, as they were also termed, arrow-headed, 
characters on the ruined n^onuments of Fersepolis and 
other ancient sites in Persia. Some of these monuments 
were known to have been erected by the Achxmenian 
princes — ^Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and his successors 
— and it was therefore inferred that the inscriptions 
also had been carved by order of the same kings. The 
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things he communicates.” Ea opened his mouth and spake, he 
says to the warrior Bel : Thou, O warrior ])nncc of the gods, 
•wliy, why didst thou not consider hut causedst a flood ? Let 
the doer of sin bear his sin, let the doer of wickedness Ijear 
his wickedness. May the just prince not be cut off, m.ay the 
faithful not be (destroyed). Instead of causing a flood, let 
lions increase, that men may be minished ; instead of causing 
a flood, let hyrenas increase, that men may be minished; 
instead of causing a flood, let a famine happen, that men may 
be (wasted) ; instead of causing a flood, let plague incrc.sse, 
that men may be (reduced). I did not reveal the determination 
of the great gods. To Sisuthros alone a dream I sent, and he 
heard the determination of the god.s.” M hen I3el had again 
taken counsel with himself, he went up into the midst of the 
ship. He took my hand and bid me .ascend, even me he bid 
ascend ; he united my wife to my side ; he turned himself to 
us and joined himself to us in covenant ; he blesses us (thus) ; 
“ Hitherto Sisuthros has been a mortal man, but now Sisuthros 
and his wife arc united together in being raised to be like the 
gods ; yea, Sisuthros shall dwell afar off at the mouth of the 
rivers." T'hcy took me, and afar ofl' at the mouth of the rivers 
they made me dwell.’ 

It is hardly necessary to indicate the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between tin’s Babylonian account 
of the Deluge and that of Genesis. The most striking 
difference between the two, that which first meets the eye, 
is the polytheism of the Babylonian version, in contrast 
with the monotheism of the Biblical narrative. Here, 
in place of the gods of Chaldea, we are confronted by 
the one supreme Deity ; we have no longer to do with a 
Bel who requires the intercession of Ea before he will 
consent not to destroy the guiltless with the guilty ; it 
is the Lord Himself who ‘said in His heart, I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake.’ In 
the Babylonian legend, moreover, Noah and Enoch 
have been confounded together ; Sisuthros is not only 
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saw the close of the eighteenth dynasty had ushered 
in the nineteenth, the same districts had again to be 
overrun by tire Egj^ptian kings. Once more victories 
were gained over the powerful Hittites, in tlieir fortress of 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, and over tire tribes of Palestine. 
Seti I, the father of Ramses II, records among his con- 
quests Beth-Anotli and Kiijath-Anab^ in the south, as 
well as Zor or Tjtc. Ramses II himself, the Sesostris of 
tire Greeks, battled for long years against the Hittites on 
the plains of Canaan, and established a line of Egj^ptian 
fortresses as far north as Damascus. The tablets which 
he engraved at the moutlr of tire Dog River, near 
Beyrat, still remain to testify to his victories and cam- 
paigns. Representations were sculptured on the walls 
of Thebes of tire forts of ‘ Tabor, in tire land of the 
Amorites,’ of iNIerom and of Salem ; and the capture of 
the revolted city of Ashkelon was celebrated both in 
sculpture and in song. 

But the most interesting record which has come down 
to us from his reign is tire account given by a viohar, or 
militaty officer, of his travels through Palestine at a time 
when the countty was nominally tributatyto Egj'pt. The 
viohar made his tour during the latter part of the reign 
of Ramses II, the oppressor of tire Israelites, so tlrat the 
' account he has given of Canaan shows us what it was 
like shortly before its conquest by J oshua. ^ He journe3-ed 
as far nortir as Aleppo in a chariot, which is more than a 
traveller in Palestine could do now, and describes how 
his clothes were stolen one night, and how his own 
groom, or ‘muleteer,’ joined the robbers. Among the 
places he visited were the Phoenician cities of Gebal, 
famous for its shrine of Ashtoretlr, Beyrht, Sarepta, Sidon, 
» Called Amb, ‘ (the dly oO grapes,’ in Josh. xi. 21 . 
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first discovered by the successful guess of a German 
scholar, Grotefend. Grotefend noticed that the inscrip- 
tions generally began with three or four words, one of 
which varied, while tlie others remained unchanged. 
The variable word had three forms, though the same 
form always appeared on the same monument. Grote- 
fend, tlierefore, conjectured tliat this word represented 
the name of a king, the words which followed it being 
the royal titles. One of the supposed names appeared 
much oftener than the others, and, as it was too short for 
Artaxerxes and too long for Cyrus, it was evident that 
it must stand either for Darius or for Xerxes. A study 
of the classical authors showed Grotefend that certain 
of the monuments on which it was found had been 
constructed by Darius, and he accordingly gave to the 
characters composing it the values required for spelling 
'Darius* in -its old Persian form. In this way he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining conjectural values for six cuneiform 
letters. He now turned to the second royal name, which 
also appeared on several monuments, and was of much 
the same length as that of Darius. This could only be 
Xerxes ^ but if so, the-lifth letter composing it (r) would 
necessarily be the same as the third letter in the name of 
Darius. This proved to be tlic case, and thus afforded 
the best possible evidence that tlie German scholar was 
on the right track. 

The tliird name, which- was much longer than the 
other two, differed from the second chiefly at the begin- 
ning, the latter part of it resembling the name of Xerxes. 
Clearly, therefore, it could be nothing else than Arta- 
xerxes, and that it actually u-as so, was rendered certain 
by Uie fact that the second character composing it was 
that which had the value of r. 
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or Siloam side its height is about sixteen feet ; but the 
roof grows gradually lower, until in one place it is not 
quite two feet above the floor of the passage. 

The inscription occupies the under part of an artificial 
tablet in the wall of rock, about nineteen feet from where 


the conduit opens out upon the Pool of Siloam, and on the 
right-hand side of one who enters it. After lowering 
the level of the water. Jlr. Schick endeavoured to take a 
copy of it ; but, as not only the letters of the text, but 
every flaw in tlie rock were filled with a deposit of lime 
left by tire water, all he could send to Europe was a 
collection of unmeaning scrawls. Besides the difficulty 
of distinguishing the letters, it was also necessary to sit 
in the mud and water, and to work by the dim light of 
a candle, as tire place where the inscription is engraved 
is perfectly dark. All this rendered it impossible for 
anyone irot acquainted with Phoenician palceography to 
make an accurate transcript. The first intelligible copy 
accordingly was made by Professor Sayce after several 
hours of careful study ; but this too contained several 
doubtful characters, the real forms of which could only 
be determined by the removal of the calcareous matter 
with which they were coated. In March, iSSi, six 
weeks after Sayce’s visit, Dr. Giithe arrived in Jerusalem, 
and after making a more complete facsimile of the 

inscription than had previously been_ possible, removed 

the deposit of lime by means of an acid, and so revealed 
the original appearance of the tablet Letters w ic 
had previously been concealed now became visibk, and 
the exact shapes of them all could be obseiwed. First a 
cast, and then squeezes of the text were taken ; and the 
scholars of. Europe had at last in their hands an exact 

copy of the old text. 
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overthre'sr them. lil)- hands took the captains of the chariots 
and the sons of the king of Egj-pt, as \s-ell as the captains of 
Ae chariots of the king of EtWopia. alive in the midst of the 
battle. I appro.ached and captured the tovms of Eltekeh and 
Timnath, and I carried away their spoil. I marched against the 
city of Ekron, and put to death the priests and the chief men 
who had committed the sin (of rebellion), and I hung up their 
bodies on stakes all round the citj*. The citizens who had 
done ^vrong and wickedness I counted as a spoil ; as for the 
rest of them who had done no sin or crime, in whom no fault 
was found, I proclaimed their freedom (from punishment). I 
had Padij their king, brought out from the midst of Jerusalem, 
and I seated him on the throne of royalty over them, and I 
laid upon him the tribute due to my majesty. But as for 
Hezekiah of Judah, who had not submitted to my yoke, forty- 
six of his strong cities, together with innumerable fortresses 
and small towns which depended on them, by overthrowing the 
walls and open attack, by batde-engines and battering-rams I 
besieged, I captured. I brought out from the midst of them and 
counted as a spoil 200,150 persons, great and small, male and 
female, horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen and sheep without 
number. Hezekiah himself I shut up like a bird in a cage in 
Jerusalem, his royal city. I built a line of forts against him, and 
I kept back his heel from going forth out of the great gate of his 
city. I cut off his cities which I had spoiled from the midst of 
his land, and gave them to iMetinti, king of Ashdod, Padi, king 
of Ekron, and Zil-baal, king of Gaza, and I made his country 
small. In addition to their former tribute and ye.arly gifts I 
added other tribute, and the homage due to my majesty, and I 
laid it upon them. The fear of the greatness of my majesty- 
overwhelmed him, even Hezekiah, and he sent after me to 
Kineveh, my roynl city, by way of gift and tribute, the Arabs 
and his body-guard whom he had brought for the defence of 
Jerus.alem, his roy.al city, and had furnished with pay, .along with 
thirty talents of gold, Soo talents of pure silver, carbuncles and 
other precious stones, a couch of ivory, thrones of ivory, an 
elephant’s hide, an elephant’s tusk, rare woods, whatever their 
names — a vast treasure — as well as the eunuchs of his palace, 
dancing men, and dancing women y and he sent his ambassador 
to offer homage.’ 


n 2 
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v.-hich they were composed were exceedingly numcrou?. 
W'itI) the a'ici'Jt.nnce, however, of frequently recurring 
proper ntimc"! even these two versions gradually yielded 
to the patient skill of the decipherer , and it was then 
disco^’crcd that while one of them represented an agglu- 
tinative language, such as that of the Turks or Fins, 
the other was in a dialect which closely resembled the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. The monuments found 
almost immediately afterwards in Assyria ami Habj-lonia 
by llolta and Layard soon made it clear to what people 
this dialect must h.ave belonged The in-criptions of 
Nineveh turned out to be written in the same language 
and form of cuneiform script ; and it must therefore have 
been for the Semitic population of Assj na and Habylonia 
that the kings of Persia had caused one of the version.s 
of their inseriptions to be drawn up. This version served 
as a starting-point for the decipherment of the texts 
which the excavations in Assyria had brought to light. 

It might have been thought that the further course of 
the decipherment would have presented little difriculty, 
now that the values of many of the Assynan characters 
were known, and the close resemblance of the langu.agc 
they cofeealed to Hebrew had been discovered Hut 
the complicated nature of the As.syrian system of 
cuneiform — the great number of characters used in it, 
the dilTcrcnt phonetic values the same character might 
have, and the frequent employment of ideographs, w hich 
denoted ideas and not sounds — caused the progress of 
decipherment to be for some time but slow. I ndecd, had 
the Assyrian inscriptions been confined to those engnaved 
on the alabaster bulls and other monumenl.s of Nineveh, 
our knowledge of the language would alwajs hate 
remained comparatively limited. But, fortunately, the 
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The Assyrian and the Biblical accounts complete and 
supplement one another. Sennacherib naturally glosses 
over the disaster that befel him in Palestine, and 
transfers the payment of the tribute from the time when 
Hezekiah vainly hoped to buy off the siege of Jerusaleni 
to the end of the campaign. But he cannot conceal 
the fact that he never succeeded in taking the revolted 
city or in punishing Hezekiah, as he had punished other 
rebel kings, nor did he again undertake a campaign in 
the west. We find him the next year in Babylonia ; then 
he attacked the tribes of Cilicia ; but he ncv’cr again 
ventured into Palestine. During the rest of his lifetime 
Judah had nothing more to fear from the Assyrian king. 

At first sight there seems to be a discrepancy between 
the number of silver talents stated in the Bible to have 
been paid by Hezekiah, and the number w'hich Senna- 
cherib claims to have received. But the discrepancy is 
only an apparent one. It has been shown that there 
were two standards of value, according to one of which 
500 talents of silver would be equivalent to Soo talents, 
if reckoned by the other. A more real discrepancy is to 
be found in the statement of Sennacherib that he had 
built a line of forts round about Jerusalem, and pre- 
vented Hezekiah from getting out of it. This is in 
flagrant contradiction to the words of Isaiah, that the 
Assyrian king should not shoot an arrow into Jerusalem, 
nor assault it under the cover of shields, nor cast a bank 
against it. Sennacherib claims to have performed more 
than he actually did. 

Another discrepancy has been found in the date 
assigned by the Biblical narrative to the Assyrian 
invasion. The year B.C. 701 was the twenty-fourth 
year of Hezekiah, not the fourteenth, which fell in 
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Assyrians, like the Babylonians before them, employed 
claj- as ,a witing material, and established libraries, 
which were filled with a literature on balred brjrl:>.. 

One of the most important results of Sir A II. Lr.yard’s 
explorations at Nineveh was the discovery of the ruined 
librarj' of the ancient city, now buried underthe mounds 
of Kouyunjik. The broken clay tablets belonging to 
this library not only furnished the student v.'ith an 
immense mass of literary matter, but also with direct 
aids torrards a knowledge of the Assyrian S3’llabary and 
language. Among the literature represented in the 
library of Kouyunjik were lists of characters, with their 
various phonetic and ideographic meanings, table; of 
sj-nonj-ms, and catalogues of the names of plants and 
animals This, however, was not all. The inventors of 
the cuneiform system of writing had been a people who 
preceded the Semites in the occupation of Babylonia, 
and who spoke an agglutinative language utterlj- 
dificrent from that of their Semitic successors. These 
Accadians, as they are usually termed, left behind them 
a considerable amount of literature, which was highly 
prized bj' the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians A 
large portion of the Ninerite tablets, according!}-, 
consists of interlinear or parallel translations from 
Accadian into Assyrian, as well as of reading books, 
dictionaries, and grammars, in which the Accadian 
original is placed by the side of its Assyrian equivalent. 
It frequently happens that the signification of a pre- 
viouslj' unknown Assyrian word can be ascertained 
by our finding it given as the rendering of an Accadian 
word with the meaning of which we are already 
acquainted. The bilingual texts have not onlj- enabled 
scholars to recover the long-forgotten Accadian Ian- 
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by edict a great assembly in Nineveh, and there asso- 
ciated his son Assur-bani-pal, whom the Greeks called 
Sardanapalus, in the government. Two years later he 
died, and Assur-bani-pal was proclaimed sole king on 
the 27th of Ab, or July. Assur-bani-pal, the grand 
monarque of Assyria, whose long reign was a continuous 
series of wars, and building, and magnificent patronage of 
art and literature, has little direct contact with Biblical 
history. The conquest of Elam by his generals removed 
the last civilised power which could struggle with 
Assyria; but it was not fully accomplished when the 
mighty empire began to totter to its fall. A general 
rebellion broke out, at the heart of which was Assur- 
bani-pal’s own brother, the viceroy of Babylonia. All 
the strength of Assyria was spent in crushing it ; and 
Egypt, which had revolted through the help of Gyges of 
Lydia, was never reconquered. Palestine, strangely 
enough, seems to have been but little affected by the 
almost universal outbreak ; indeed, Chemosh-khalta of 
Moab materially assisted Assur-bani-pal, by defeating 
the Kedarites and sending their sheikh in chains to 
Nineveh. One or two Phoenician cities alone took 
occasion to refuse their tribute. We do not know the 
year of Assur-bani-pal’s death, but it was probably about 
B.c. 630. He left a troubled heritage to his successors. 
The viceroy of Babylonia was becoming more and more 
independent ; Elam, the latest Assyrian conquest, was 
threatened by the Persians, and a new and ferocious 
enemy had appeared in the north. These were the 
Scythians, who had descended upon the civilised world 
from the steppes of Southern Russia. They extended 
their ravages as far as Palestine, and their occupation of 
Beth-Shan caused it to be known in later days as 
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giiapc; they li.ive alio been of the jircalcit po'eiblc 
aiiiitanco to them in their reconstruction of the Assyrian 
fJictionarj’ itself. 

The three expeditions conducted by Mr. Gcortje 
Smith, as veil as the Later ones of Mr. Hormurd 
Kassam, h.ave added largclj- to the stock of tablets from 
Koiijninjik originally acquired for the Briti.sh Museum 
by Sir A. II. Laynrd, and have aUo brought to light 
a few other t.ablets from the libraries of ILabylonia. 
Although, therefore, only one of the many libraries 
which now lie buried beneath the ground in Babylonia 
and Assyria has, as j-ct, been at all adequately explored, 
the amount of Assyrian literature at the disposal of the 
student is already greater than that contained in the 
whole of the Old Testament. Apart from the help 
afforded by the old dictionaries and li-ts of words ,ind 
charaetois, he h.as more facilities for determining the 
meaning of a word by a comparison of parallel 
pass.agc.s than the student of Biblical Hebrew, and in 
inanj’ instances, accordingh, As.sjrian has made it 
possible to fix Uic signification of a Hebrew word the 
sense of which has hitherto been doubtful. 

The Assyrian student, moreover, possesses an ad\an- • 
tage whif.i is not shared by the Hebraist Owing to its 
hieroglyphic origin, the cuneiform system of writing 
makes large use of what arc called dctcrminati\cs, that 
is to saj-, of characters which have no phonetic value, 
but which determine the cLtss to which the word they 
accompany belongs. It is, therefore, alw.iys possible to 
tell at a glance whether the word with which we arc 
dc.nling is the n.ame of a man, of a woman, of a deity, of 
a river, of a countrj-, or of a citj' ; or, again, whether it 
denotes an animal, a bird, a vegetable, a stone, a star, a 
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medicine, or the like. With all these aids, accordingly, 
it is not wonderful that the studj' of Assyrian has made 
immense progress during the last few years, and that an 
ordinaiy historical text can be read with as much ccr- 
tainty as a page from one of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. Indeed, we may say that it can be read 
with even greater certainty, since it presents us with the 
actual words of the original writer ; whereas the text of 
the Old Testament has come to us through the hands of 
successive generations of copyists, who have corrupted 
many passages so as to make them grammatically un- 
intelligible. 

At the same time, the hieroglyphic origin of the 
cuneiform mode of writing has been productive of dis- 
advantages as well as of advantages. The characters 
which compose it may express ideas as well as sounds ; 
and though we may know what ideas are represented, 
we maj' not always know the exact pronunciation to be 
assigned to them. Thus, in English, the ideograph -f 
may be pronounced ‘ plus,’ ‘ added to,’ or ‘ more,’ 
according to the pleasure of the reader. The Assyrian 
scribes usually attached one or more phonetic characters 
to the ideographs they employed, in order to indicate 
their pronunciation in a given passage; but these ‘pho- 
netic complements,’ as they arc termed, wore frequently 
omitted In the case of well-known proper names, such as 
those of the native kings and deities. Hence the exact 
pronunciation of these names can only be settled when 
we find them written phonetically ; and there are one 
or two proper names, such as that of the hero of the 
great Chaldean epic, which have never yet been met 
with phonetically spelt 

Another disadvantage due to the hieroglyphic origin 
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of tlic Assyrian syllabary is tlic number of different pho- 
netic values the same character may bear. This caused 
a good deal of trouble in the early days of Assyrian 
decipherment ; but it was a difficulty that was felt quite 
as much bj’ the Assyrians themselves as it is by us. 
Consequently they adopted various devices for over- 
coming it ; and ns these devices have become knoun the 
difficulty has ceased to be felt In short, the study of 
Assyrian now reposes on as sure and certain a basis as 
the studj' of any ancient language a knowledge of which 
has been traditionally handed down to us ; and the 
antiquity of its monuments, the copiousness of its voca- 
bularj-, the perfection of its grammar, and the syllabic 
character of the writing — which c.vprcsses von els as well 
as consonant.s — all combine to make it of the highest 
importance for the study of the Semitic languages. 
Its recovery has not only shed a flood of light on the 
history and antiquities of the Old Tc-stament, it has 
seized to illustrate and explain the language of the Old 
Testament as well. 
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The earlier chapters of Genesis stood almost alone ; friends 
and foes alike felt the danger of resting any argument 
on the apparent similarity of the accounts recorded in 
them to the myths and legends contained in the frag- 
ments of Manetho, of Berossus, and of Philo Byblius. 

All is changed now. The marvellous discoveries of 
the last half-centuiy' have thrown a flood of light on the 
ancient Oriental world, and some of this light has neces- 
sarily been reflected on the Book of Genesis. The 
monuments of Egypt, of Babylonia, and of Assyria have 
been rescued from their hiding-places, and the writing 
upon them has been made to speak once more in living 
words. A dead world has been called again to life by 
the spade of the excavator and the patient labour of the 
decipherer. M'e find oursehes, as it were, face to face 
with Sennacherib, with Nebuchadnezzar, and with 
Cyrus, with those whose names have been familiar to us 
from childhood, but who have hitherto been to us mere 
names, mere shadowy occupants of an unreal world. 
Thanks to the research of the last half-century, we can 
now penetrate into the details of their daily life, can 
examine their religious ideas, can listen to them as they 
themselves recount the events of their own time or the 
traditions of the past which had been handed down to 
them. 

It is more especially in Babylonia and Assyria that 
we find illustrations of tlie earlier chapters of Genesis, 
as, indeed, is only natural. The Semitic language 
spoken in these two countries was closely allied to that 
of the Old Testament, as closely, in fact, as two modem 
English dialects arc allied to each other ; and it was 
from Babylonia, from Ur of the Chaldees, now repre- 
sented by the mounds of Mugheir, that Abraham made 
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The Accadiaks had been the inventors of the picto- 
rial hieroglyphics which aftenvards developed into the 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped system of writing; they 
had founded the great cities of Chaldea, and had 
attained to a high degree of culture and civilisation. 
Their cities possessed libraries, stocked with books, 
written partly on papyrus, partly on elay, which was, 
while still soft, impressed with eharacters by means of 
a metal stjdus. The books were numerous, and related 
to a variety of subjects. Among them there were more 
particularly two to which a special degree of sanctity 
was attached. One of these contained magical formula: 
for warding off the assaults of evil spirits ; the other 
was a collection of hymns to the gods, which was used 
by the priests as a kind of prayer-book. When the 
Semitic Babylonians, the kinsmen of the Hebrews, the 
Aramajans, the Phcenicians and the Arabs, conquered 
the old population, they received from it, along with 
other elements of culture, the cuneiform system of 
writing and the literature written in it. The sacred 
hymns still continued to scn'c ns a prayer-book, but 
they were now provided with interlinear translations 
into the Babylonian (or, as it is usually termed, the 
Assyrian) language. Part of the literature consisted of 
legal codes and decisions ; and, since the inheritance and 
holding of property frequently depended on a knowledge 
of these, it became neccssatj’- for the conquerors to 
acquaint themsch'es with the language of the people 
they had conquered. In -course of time, however, the 
two dialects of Sumir and Accad ceased to be spoken ; 
but the ncccssitj' for learning them still remained, and 
we find accordingly that down to the latest days of both 
Assyria and Babylonia the educated classes were taught 
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4. The flood of the sea was she who bore them all. 

5. Their waters were embosomed in one place, and 

6. The flowering reed was ungathcred, the marsh-plant was 

ungrown. 

7. At that time the gods had not issued forth, anyone of them, 

S. By no name were theyrecordcd, nodestiny (had theyfi.\ed). 

9. Then the (great) gods were made, 

10. lakhnni and Lakhamu issued forth (the first), 

11. They grew up 

12. Xe.\t were made the host of heaven and earth, 

13. The time was long (and then) 

14. The gods Anu (Bel .and Ea were born of) 

15. The host of heaven and earth. 

It is not until we come to the fifth tablet of the series, 
which describes the appointment of the heavenly bodies 
— the work of the fourtli day of Creation, according to 
Genesis — that the narrative is again preserv'ed. Here 
we read that the Creator ‘ made beautiful the stations 
of the great gods,’ or stars, an expression which reminds 
us of the oft-recurring phrase of Genesis. ‘And God 
saiv that it was good ’ The stars, moon, and sun 
were ordered to rule over the night and day, and to 
determine the year, with its months and days. The latter 
part of the tablet, however, like the latter part of the 
first tablet, is destroyed, and of the next tablet — that 
which described the creation of animals — only the first 
few line^ remain. ‘ At 'that time,’ it begins, ‘ the gods 
in their assembly created (the living creatures). They 
made beautiful the mighty (animals). They made the 
Ihing beings come forth, tlie cattle of the field, the 
beast of the field, and the creeping thing.’ What 
follows is too mutilated to yield a connected sense. 

There is no need of pointing out how closely this 
Assyrian account of the' Creation resembles that of 
Genesis. Even the very wording and phrases of Genesis 
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preceded it. While Sabbaths and new moons are dis- 
tinguished from one another in the Old Testament, they 
are found united in the Babylonian ritual. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Babylonians were acquainted 
with a week of seven daj's, each daj'- of which was 
dedicated to one of the seven planets ; it was the space 
of time naturally marked out by the four quarters of 
the moon. 

No account of the Fall of JIan, similar to that in 
Genesis, has as yet been found among the fragments 
of the Assyrian libraries. Mr. George Smith, indeed, 
supposed that he had discovered one, but the text 
which ho referred to the Fall is really an ancient 
hymn to the Creator. It is, nevertlicless, pretty certain 
that such an account once existed An archaic Baby- 
lonian gem represents a tree, on cither side of which 
are seated a man and woman, with a serpent behind 
them., and their hands arc stretched out towards the 
fruit that hangs from tlic tree A few stray references in 
the bilingual (Accadian and Assyrian) dictionaries throw 
some light upon this representation, and inform us that 
the Accadians knew’ of • a wicked serpent,’ ‘ the serpent 
of night ’ and ‘ darkness,’ which had brought about the 
fall of man. The tree of life, of which so many illustra- 
tions occur on Assyrian monuments, is declared to be 
‘the pint tree’ of Eridu, 'the shrine of tlic god Irnin ,’ 
and Irnin is a name of the Euphrates, when regarded 
as the ‘snake river,’ which encircled the world like a 
rope, and was the stream of Hea, ‘ the snake-god of the 
tree of life.’ The Euphrates, w'e must remember, w'as 
one of the rivers of Paradise. 

The site of Paradise is to be sought for in Baby- 
lonia. The garden which God planted was in Eden, 
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it was not until after the Semitic conquest of Chaldea 
that the children of Adamu or Adam were supposed to 
denote the white Semitic population. Hence it is that 
the dark race continued to the last to be called the 
Adamatu or ‘red-skins,’ which' a popular etymology 
connected with Adavin ‘ man.’ Sir H. Rawlinson has 
suggested a parallel between the dark and white races 
of Babylonia and the ‘ sons of God ’ and ‘ daughters of 
men’ of Genesis. Adam, we are told, was ‘ the son of 
God ’ (Luke iii. 38). But nothing similar to what we 
read in the sixth chapter of Genesis has as yet been 
met with among the cuneiform records, and though 
these speak of giant heroes, like Ncr and Etanna, who 
lived before the Flood, we know nothing as yet as to 
their parentage. 

The Babylonians, however, were well aware tliat the 
Deluge had been caused by the wickedness of the 
human race. It has often been remarked that though 
traditions of a universal or a partial deluge arc found 
all over the world, it is only in the Old Testament that 
the cause assigned for it is a moral one. The Chaldean 
account of the Deluge, discovered by Mr George Smith, 
offers an exception to this rule. Here, as in Genesis, 
Sisuthros, the Accadian Noah, is saved from destruc- 
tion on account of his piety, the rest of mankind being 
drowned f i a punishmciit for their sins. 

The Story of the Deluge formed the subject of 
more than one poem among the Accadians. Two of 
these were amalgamated togctlier by the author of a 
great epic in twelve books, which described the adven- 
tures of a solar hero whose" name cannot be read with 
certainty, but may provisionally be pronounced Gisd- 
hubar. The amalgamated account was introduced as an 
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episode into the eleventh bool;, the vhcle epic being 
arranged upon an astronomical principle, so that each 
book should correspond to one of the •-igns of the 
Zodiac, the eleventh book consequently answciing to 
Aquarius. Sisutliros, who liad been translated without 
dying, like the Biblical Enoch, is made to tell the story' 
himself to Gisdhubar. Gisdhubar had travelled in 
search of health to the shores of the river of death at the 
mouth of the Euphiatcs, and here afar off in the other 
uorld he sees and talks with Sisuthros. Fragments of 
several editions of the poem have been found, not only 
among the ruins of Nineveh, but also in Babylonia ; and 
by fitting these together it has been possible to recover 
almost the whole of the original text The translations 
of it made by different scholars have ncccs-arily 
improved uith the progress of Assyrian research, and, 
though the first translation given to the world by Air. 
George Smith was substantially correct, there were 
manj' minor inaccuracies in it which have since had to 
be corrected. The latest and best version is that which 
has been published by Professor Haupt The following 
translation of the account is based upon it ; — 

(Col I) ‘Sisuthros speaks to him, even to Gisdhub.'ir: Let 
me reveal unto thee, Gisdhubar, the story of my presenation, 
and the oiaclc of the gods let me tell to thee. The city of 
Suniip.'ik, the city ahich, as ihou knowest, is built on the 
Euphrates, this city was already ancient iiheii the gods within 
it set their hearts to bnng on a deluge, even the great gods as 
many as there are — their father Anu, their king the warrior Bel, 
their throne-bearer Adar, their prince En-nugi. Ea, the lord of 
wisdom, sat along iiith them, and repeated their decree : “For 
their boat ! as a boat, as a boat, a hull, a hull ' hearken to 
their boat, and understand the hull, O man of Surippak, son of 
Ubara-Tutu •, dig up the housi^ build the ship, saic what thou 
canst of the genu of life. (The gods) will destroy the seed of 
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life, but do thou live, and hid the seed of life of every kind 
mount into the midst of the ship. The ship nhich thou shalt 
Iiuild, . . . cubits shall be its length in measure, . . . 
cubits the content of its breadth and its height. (Abose) the 
deep cover it in.” I understood and spake to Ea, my lord . 
“The building of the ship irhich thou hast commanded thus, if 
it he done bj me, the children of the people and the old men 
(alike u'lll kaugh at me).” Ea opened his mouth and said, he 
speaks to me his sers’ant : “(If they laugh at thee) thou shalt 
say unto them, ‘(Esery one) who h.as turned against me and 
(dishelicstis the oracle that) has been gi\cn me, . . I 
will judge above and below.’ (But as for thee) shut (not) the 
door (until) the time comes of nhich I will send thee nord 
(Then) enter the door of the ship, and bring into the midst of 
it thy corn, thy property, and thj goods, thj (famil}), thy 
household, thy concubines, and the sons of the people. The 
cattle of the field, the wild beasts of the field, as many as I 
would presen-e, 1 will send unto thee, and the) sh.ill keep thy 
door.” Sisutltros opened his mouth and speaks , he sajs to 
Ea, his lord : “ (0 my lord) no one jet has built a ship (m this 
fashion) on land to contain the beasts (of the field). (The 
plan ?) let me see and the ship (I will build). On the land the 
ship (I will build) as thou hast commanded me.” . . . 

(Col. II) . . . On the fifth day (after It was begun) in 
its circuit (?) fourteen me.tsurcs its hull (nic.asurcd) , fourteen 
measures measured (the roof) abotc it I made it a dwelling- 
house (?)...! enclosed it. I compacted it si\ times, I 
divided (its passages) seten times, I divided its interior (seven) 
times. Leaks for the waters in the midst of it I cutoff. Isaw 
the rents, and what was wanting I added. Three san of 
bitumen I poured over the outside Three sari of bitumen I 
poured ova the inside. Tltree san of men, earning baskets, 
who carried on their heads food, I provided, even a saros of 
food for the people to cat, while two san of food the boatiiicn 
shared. To (the gods) I caused o.\en to he sacrificed , I 
(established ofienngs) each day. In (the ship) beer, food, and 
wiiio (I collected) like the waters of a river, and (I heaped 
them up) like the dust (?) of the earth, and (in the ship) the 
food with my hand I placed. (AVitli the help) of Samas [the 
Sun-god] the compacting of the ship was finished ; (all p.atts 
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of the ship) were made strong, and I ratisjd tho l.iri ling to be 
carried abote and belotv. (Then of niy bou'-eli'-ild; went two- 
tliirds : all that I liad I heaped together ; all that I had of 
siher I heaped together; all tliat i had of gold I heaped 
together ; all that I had of the seed of life I heaped together. 
I brought the whole up into the ship ; .all nn shaves and con- 
culnncs, the cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons 
of the people, all of them did I bring up. The season .Sain.as 
fi.\ed, and he sp.akc, s.ajing: “In the night wi'l I riuse the 
lie.ascn to rain destruction. Enter into the niic^t of the .shiji 
and close tlij- door."' The season came round : be spake, 
sajing: “In the night will I cause the heasen to rain 
destruction" Of that d.ay I reached the esening, the d.ay 
which I watched for with fear. I entered into the midst of 
the ship and shut the door, that I might close the ship. To 
Eu,!ur-.s.adi-ralji, the boatman, I g.asc the p.al.ace, with all its 
goods. 'Ihen .irosc Mu-scri-ina-n.amari [The W.iter of Dawn 
at Daj light] irom the horiron of hc.ascn (like) a black cloud 
Kimmon m the midst of it thundered, and N'cbo and the M ind- 
(lod go in front ; the throne-bearers go o\er mountain and 
jilain, Nergal the mighty removes the wicked; Adar goe> 
userthrowing all before him. The spirits of earth carried the 
-fiood . in their terribleness they sweep through the land ; the 
deluge of Kinimon reaches unto hc.avcn ; all that was light to 
(darkness) was turned 

(Col III) (The surface) of the land like (fire?) they w.asted ; 
(the) dcstro3ed all) life from the face of the land; to battle 
against men they brought (the waters). Ilrothcr saw not his 
brother, men knew not one another. In beaten the gods 
fe.irid the flood, and sought a refuge ; they ascended to the 
hiaten of Anu. The gods, like a dog in his kennel, crouched 
down in ,i heap. Istar cries like a mother; the great goddess 
utters her speech : “ All to clay is turned, and tiie evil I 
prophesied in the presence of the gods, according as I 
prophesied csil in the presence of the g^s, for the destruction 
of my people I prophesied (it) against them ; and, though I 
their mother have forgotten my people, like the spawn of the 
fishes they fill the sea " Then the gods were weeping with her 
because of the spints of earth; the gods on a throne were 
seated in weeping; covered were their lips because of the 
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cominp evil. Si\' days and nights the wind, the flood, and 
the stonn go on ovenvhclming. The seventh day when it 
appro.ached the storm subsided; the flood which had fought 
ag.unst (men) like .an armed host was quieted. The sea began 
to dr}', and the wind and the flood ended. I watched the sea 
making a noise, and the whole of mankind was turned to clay ; 
like reeds the corpses floated. I opened the window, and the 
light smote upon my face; I stooped and sat down ; I weep; 
o\cr my face flow my tc.irs. I watch the regions at the edge 
of the .sea ; a district rose twchc mc.'isurcs high. To the land 
of Nirir steered the ship ; in the mountain of Nizir stopped 
the shij), and it wns not able to p.ass oter it. The first di}', 
the second d.ay, the mountain of Ni/ir stopped the ship. The 
third d.ay, the fourth d.ay, the mountain of Nizir stopped the 
ship. The fifth day, the sixth day. the mountain of Nizir 
stopped the ship 1 he scieiith day when it approached I sent 
forth a dove, and it left. The dove went and returned, .and 
found no resting-place, .and it came b.ack Then I sent forth 
a swallow, and it left. The swallow went and returned, and 
found no resting-place, and it came back 1 sent forth a raven, 
and it left. The raven went and s.aw the e.-rrion on the water, 
.and it .ate, it swam, it wandered away . it did not return. I 
sent (the animals) forth to the four winds, I sacnficcd a 
sacrifice. I built I altar on the peak of the mountain I set 
vessels [each containing liie third uf an ephali] by sciens; 
underneath them I spread iccds pine-wood, and spices. The 
gods smelt the saiour; the gods smelt the good savour, the 
gods gathered like flies oier the sacrifices Thereupon the 
great goddess .at her apiiro.ach lighted up the rainbow which 
Ami had created according to his gloiy. The cr}Stal brilli.incc 
of those gods before me m.ay I not forget, 

(Col. those d.ays I- have thought of, and ncicr may I 
forget them. M.ay the gods come to my altar, hut m.a} Bel not 
come to my alt.ar, since he did not consider but c.iused the 
flood, and my pcoifie he assigned to the .ab}ss. \Micn therc- 
iipon Bel at his approach s.aw the ship, Bel stopped , he was 
filled witli anger against the gods and the spirits of hc.a%cn ■ 
‘•Let none come forth alive Met no man live in the alqss 1” 
Adar opened his mouth and sjiako, he says to the w.arnor Bel : 
“ Who c.\cept Ea can form a design ? Yea, Ea knows, .and all 
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saved from Uic waters of the flood, but translated to the 
abode of the gods. The vessel itself in whieh the seed 
of life was preserved is not the same in the two accounts. 
According to the Hebrew narrative, it was an ark; 
according to the Bab^-lonian poem, a ship. It is true 
that in one place it is called ‘a palace,’ the word used 
being the same as that which in many passages of the 
Old Testament is applied to God’s ‘ palace ’ of heaven ; 
but it is provided with a pilot, Buzur-sadi-rabi, ‘ the Sun- 
god of the mighty mountain,’ and Sisuthros is made to 
expostulate on the strangeness of building a ship which 
should sail over the land. It must, however, be noticed 
that the shrines in whicli the images of the gods were 
carried in Babylonia were called ‘ships,’ and that these 
'ships’ corresponded with the ark of the Hebrew 
tabernacle. 

The land of Nizir, in which the vessel of Sisuthros 
rested, was among tlic mountains of I’lr hlam, to the 
north-east of Babylonia. Rowandiz, the highest peak 
in this part of Asia, rises a little to the north of the Pir 
Mam, and it seems probable, tlicrcfore, that it represents 
‘the mountain of Nizir’ The whole country had been 
included by tlic Accadians in the vast territory of Guti, 
or Gutium, which roughly corresponds with the modern 
Ktirdi.stan. It is accordingly worth notice that a wide- 
spread Eastern tradition- makes Gebel Gudi, or Mount 
Gudi, thh luountain on which the ark rested, and that in 
early Jewish legend this mountain is called Lubar or 
Baris, the boundary’ between Armenia and Kurdistan, 
in the land of the Jlinni. Ararat, or Urardhu, as it is 
written in the cuneiform inscriptions, denoted Armenia, 
and more particularly tlie district about Lake Van so 
that 'the mountains of Ararat,’ of which Genesis 'peaks, 

C 
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might c.xsily Ii.nvc been the Ktirdisli i.ingcs of Southern 
Arnicni.i. It was not until a very late period that tlie 
name of Ararat was first applied and then confined to 
the lofty mountains in the north. 

Rowandiz seems also to hax’c been regarded in Acca- 
dian‘ mythology as the Olympos on which the gods 
dwelt. In this ease it was usually called ‘the mountain 
of the cast but the cast was here the north-cast, since 
other legends identified it with Aialii, or Hades, the 
mountain of gold which was fabled to be in the far 
north. It is to this Acc.adi.an Olympos that reference 
is m.adc in Isa Niv. 13, where the King of IJabylon is 
described as boasting that he would ‘.ascfiid intohe.aven, 
and c.\alt his throne above the stars of the gods,’ that 
he would ‘ sit on the mountain of the assembly of the 
gods in the c.\trcmitios of the north,’ The mountain 
was sometimes known as ‘the mountain of the world,’ 
since the firmament was supposed to revolve on its peak 
as on a pivot We must not imagine, however, that the 
Accadiaiis, any more than the Greek's, actually believed 
the gods to live above the clouds on the terrestrial 
Rowandiz, e.xccpt at a vciy early period in their history. 
Just as we do not think of the sky when we use the 
word lic.avcn in a spiritual sense, so by ‘the mountain 
of the assembly of the gods' they meant a .spiritual 
mountain, of which Rowandiz was the earthly type. 
It IS in this way tliat we must c.\plain the position 
assigned to Sisutliros after his translation. He does not 
li\ c aiong with the gods in the north, but has his station 
fi.\cd ‘ at the mouth of the rivers ’ Euphrates and Tigris, 
which in ancient times flowed into the Persian Gulf 
through separate channels. At an epoch when the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Accadians did not c.\tcnd 
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very far, the unknown district beyond tiie mouth of tlic 
Euphrates became a representative of the other world ; 
and the Euphiatcs itself was identified with Datilla, the 
river of ‘ the God of life and death,’ as well as with the 
stream or ‘great deep' which was supposed to encircle 
the earth like a monstrous serpent. 

The name of the Chaldean Noah, Sisuthros, or, as it 
is written in the cuneiform, Khasis-adra, or Adra-khasis, 
is really a title, given to him on account of his righteous- 
ness, and signifying ‘wise (and) pious.’ His proper 
name is one whieh means ‘the Sun of Life,’ though 
the c.'iact pronunciation of it is somewhat uncertain. 
Neither of these names agrees w'lth that of the Biblical 
Noah, but the latter has received a full explanation 
from the Assyrian language, where it signifies ‘rest.’ 

After the Flood, wo arc told in Genesis that men 
journeyed from the east until they came to the plain of 
Shinar, where they built the tower of Babel, in the vain 
hope of ascending into hc.iven God, however, con- 
founded their language and scattered them over the face 
of the earth. The refeienccs in this narrative to Shinar 
and Babel, or Babylon, indicate that here again we may 
expect to find a Babylonian account of the CONFUSION 
OF Tongues, just as we have found a Babylonian 
account of the Deluge. As we have seen, the Accadians 
regarded themselves as having come from the ‘mountain 
of the cast ' where the ark had rested, while Shinar is 
the Hebrew' form of the natnx name Sumir — or Sungir, 
as it was pronounced in the allied dialect of Accad — 
the southern half of pre-Semitic Babylonia. Now Mr 
George Smith discovered soine broken fragments of a 
cuneiform text which evidently related to the building 
of the Tower of Babel. It tells us how certain men 
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had 'turned against the father of all the gods,' and 
how the thoughts of their leader’s heart ‘ were evil.’ At 
Babylon they essayed to build ‘a mound’ or hill-Iike 
tower, but the winds blew down- their woik, and Anu 
* confounded great and small on the mound,’ as well as 
their ‘speech,’ and ‘made strange their counsel.’ The 
vciy word that is used in the sense of ‘confounding’ 
in the narrative of Genesis is used also in the Assyrian 
te.'ct. The Biblical writer, by a play upon words, not 
uncommon in the Old Testament, compares it with the 
name of Babel, though etymologically the latter uord 
has nothing to do with it. Babel is the Assyrian 
Babili, ‘Gate of God,’ and is merely a Semitic translation 
of the old Accadian (or rather Sumirian) name of the 
toan, Ca-dimira, where Ca Is ‘gate’ and dimira ‘God.’ 
Chaldean tradition assigned the construction of the 
tower and the consequent confusion of languages to the 
time of the autumnal equinox; and it is possible that the 
hero-king Etanna (Titan in Greek writers), who is stated 
to have built a city in defiance of the will of heaven, was 
the wicked chief under whom the toner was raised. 

The confusion of tongues was followed by THE HIS- 
TERsiON or MANKIND. The earth was again peopled 
by the descendants of the tliree sons of Moali — Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. Shem is the Assyrian Samu, ‘olive- 
coloured,’ Ham is Khammu, ‘burned black,’ and Japhet 
Ippat, ‘the white race.’ The tribes and races which 
drew their origin from them arc enumerated in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis. The arrangement of this chapter, 
honcter, is geographical, not ethnological; the peoples 
named in it being grouped together according to their 
geographical position, not according to their relationship 
in blood or language. Here it is that the non-Semitic 
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Elamites are classed along with the Semitic Assyrians, 
and tliat the Phoenicians of Canaan, who spoke tlic same 
language as the Hebrews, and originally came from 
the same ancestors, are associated with the Egj'ptians. 
When this fact is recognised, there is no difficultj' in 
showing that tlie statements of the chapter arc fiilly 
consistent with the conclusions of modem research. 

The Assyrian inscriptions have thrown a good deal of 
light upon the names contained in it. Gomer, the son 
of japhei, represents tlie Girairrai of the inscriptions, the 
Kimmerians of classical writers Pressed by the Scyths 
of the Russian steppes, they threatened to overrun the 
Assyrian empire under a leader named Teispes, but 
were defeated by Esar-haddon, in B C 670, in a great 
battle on the north-eastern frontier of his kingdom, and 
driven westwards into Asia Minor. There they sacked 
the Greek town of SindpiJ, and spread like locusts over 
the fertile plain-, of Lydia Among the gifts sent to 
Nineveh by the Lydian king, Gugu or Gyges — a name 
in which wc may sec the Gog of Ezekiel — were two 
Kimmcriaii chieftains whom he had captured with his 
own hand. Gyges was afterwards slam in battle with 
the barbarians, and it required some years before they 
could be finally extirpated 

Mad.A.1 are the Medes, a title given by the Assyrians 
to the multifarious tribes to the cast of Kurdistan. They 
arc first mentioned in the inscriptions about 820 BC., 
and were partially subdued by Tiglath-Pilcscr II and 
his successors. At this time they lived in independent 
communities, each governed by its ‘city-chief.’ The 
hicdian empire, which rose upon the ruins of Nineveh, 
was ically the creation of the kings of Ekbatana, tlie 
modem Hamadan. The population of this district was 
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known among Uic Babylonians as manda, or ‘barbarians’; 
and through a confusion of the latter word uith the 
proper name ]MadA, or ‘ Medes,’ liistorians have been led 
to suppose that the empire of Ekbatana was a hledian one. 

Javan is the Greek word ‘Ionian,’ but in the Old 
Testament it is generally applied to the Island of 
Cyprus, which is called the Island of Y.ai’nan, or the 
loni.ans, on the Assyrian monuments. A more specific 
name for it in Hebrew is Kittim, derived from the name 
of the Phffinici.an colonj' of Kition, now represented by 
Larnalra. Cyprus was first visited by the Babylonians 
.at a verj' remote period, since Sargon I of Accad, who, 
according to Nabonidos (BC 550), lived 3,200 j'cars 
before Ins time, carried his arms as far as its shores. 
As for Tubal and Mcshcch, they arc as frequently 
•associated together in the Assyrian inscriptions as they 
arc in the Bible The Tubal or Tibarcni spread in Old 
Testament times over the south-c.astern part of Kap- 
p.adoki.a, while the Hcshcch or Moschi adjoined them 
on the north and west Ashkenaz is the Assyrian 
Asgiiza, the name of a district which laybctuccn tlic 
kingdoms of Ekbatana and the hlinni. 

Cush and Mizraim denote Ethiopia and Egypt, 
Ethiopia roughly corresponding to the Nubia of to-day. 
As Ethiopia was largely peopled by tribes who had come 
.across the Red Sea from Southern Arabia, the name of 
Cush was given in the Old Testament (as in verse 7 of 
this chapter) to Southern Arabia also. Properly speaking, 
houever, it denoted the country which commenced on the 
southern side of the First Cataract. iMizraim means ‘ the 
two Matsors,' that is, Upper and Lower Egj'pt Lower 
Egj’pt w.as the original Matsor, a word which signifies 
‘wall,’ and referred to the line of fortification which dc> 
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fended the kingdom on the eastern side from the attacks 
of .Ajiiatic tribes. The word occurs more than once in 
Uic Biblical writers, though its sense has been obscured 
in the Authorised Version. Thus, in Isa. xxxvii. 25, 
Sennacherib boasts that he has ‘ dried up all the rivers 
of JIatsor,’ tliat is to say, the mouths of the Nile; and 
in Isa. xix. 6, we ought to translate ‘the Nile-arms of 
Jlatsor,’ instead of ‘ brooks of defence.’ Wliile Matsor 
w<-is the name of Lower Egj’pt, Upper Egypt was termed 
Pathros (Isa. xi. ii), which is the Egyptian Pe-to-rcs, 
or ‘southern land.’ The Pathnisim or inhabitants of 
Pathros arc mentioned among the sons of Mizraim in 
the chapter of Genesis upon which we are engaged. 

Phut seems to be the Egyptian Punt, on the Somali 
coast. Spices and other precious objects of merchan- 
dise were brought from it, and tlie Egyptians sometimes 
called it the ‘the divine land.’ The Lchabim of verse 13 
are the Libj-ans, while the Naphtuliim may be tlie 
people of Napata in Ethiopia. The Caphtorim or 
inhabitants of Caphtor are the Phoenician population 
settled on the coast of the Delta. From an early period 
the whole of this district had been colonised by the 
Phoenicians, and, as Phoenicia itself was called Keft by 
the Egj-ptians, the part of Egypt in which they had 
settled went by the name of Keft-ur, or ‘Greater 
Phoenicia.’ From A-arious passages of the Old Testa- 
ment’ \\c learn that tlie Philistines, whom the kings of 
Egypt had once employed to garrison the five cities in 
the extreme south of Palestine, had originally been 
Phoenicians of Caphtor. so that the words of the verse 
before us must have been moved from their proper 


^ Deut. ii. 23, Jer. xhii dy Amos i\ T 
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place, 'Caphtorim, out of Avhom came Pliilistim,’ being 
the correct reading. 

Canaan signific.s ‘the lowlands,’ and was primarily 
the name of the coast on which the great cities of 
Phoenicia were built. As, however, the inland parts of 
the country were inhabited by a kindred population, the 
name came to be extended to designate the whole of 
Palestine, just as Palestine itself meant originally only 
the small territory of the Philistines. In Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy upon Tj’re (xxiii. ii) the word is used in its 
primitive sense, though here again the Authorised 
Version has misled the English reader by mistranslating 
‘ the merchant-citj' ’ instead of ‘ Canaan.’ Sidon, 

‘ the fishers’ town,’ was the oldest of the Canaanitc or 
Phcenicinn cities ; like Tyre, it was divided into two 
quarters, known respectively as Greater and Lesser 
Sidon, Ilcth or the Hithites adjoined the Phoenicians 
on the north ; wo shall have a good deal to say about 
them in a future chapter, and therefore p.ass them by 
now. The Amoritewas the inhabitant of the mountains 
of Palestine, in contrast to the Canaanitc or lowlander, 
and the name is met with on the Egyptian monuments. 
The towns of Arka and Simirra (or Zemar) arc both 
mentioned by Tiglath-Pilescr II, while the city of An’ad 
or Arados (now Ruftd) is repeatedly named in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. So also is Hamath (now Hamah), 
which was conquered by Sargon, and made by him the 
scat of an Assyrian governor. 

The name of Elam has first received its c.xplanation 
from the decipherment of the Assyrian texts. It was 
the name of the mountainous region to the cast of 
Babylonia, of w'hich Shushan or Susa was at one time 
the capital, and is nothing more than the Assyrian word 
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clam, ‘high.’ Elam was itself a translation of the 
Accadian Nuvma, under which the Accadians included 
the whole of the highlands which bounded the plain 
of Babylonia on its eastern side. It was the scat of 
an ancient monarchy which rivalled in antiquity that 
of Chaldea itself, and was long a dangerous neighbour 
to the latter. It was finally overthrown, however, by 
Assur-bani-pal, the Assyrian king, about B.C 645. The 
native title of the countiy' was Anzan or Ansan, and the 
name of its capital, Susan or Shushan, seems to have 
signified ' the old town ’ in the language of its inhabitants. 

Assiiur or Assur was originally the name of a city 
on the banks of the Tigris, the ruins of which arc now 
known as Kalah Sherghat. The name was of Accadian 
dcriviition, and signified ‘water-bank.’ The city long 
continued to be the capital of the district which was 
called after it Assj'ria, but was eventually supplanted 
by Ninua or Nineveh. Nineveh lay opposite the 
present town of AIosul, and it is from the remains of its 
chief palace, now buried under the mounds of Kouyunjik, 
that most of the Assyrian inscriptions in the British 
Museum have been brought. A few miles to the south 
of Nineveh, on the site now known as Nimrfid, was 
Calah, a town built by Shalmaneser I, who lived 
B.C. 1300. Calah subsequently fell into ruins, but was 
rebuilt in the ninth century before our era. ‘Between 
Nineveh and Calah ’ stood Resen, according to Genesis. 
Resen is the Assyrian Ris-cni, 'head of the stream,’ 
which is once mentioned in an inscription of Senna- 
cherib. Rchoboth ’Ir, or ‘the open spaces of the 
city,’ must have denoted the suburbs of Nineveh, and 
cannot be identified with Dur-Sarrukin, founded by 
Sargon at Khorsabad, several -miles to the north. 
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It is plain from the context that Arpiiaxad must 
signify Chaldea ; and this conclusion is verified by the 
fact that the name might also be pronounced Arpa- 
Chesed, or ‘ border of Chaldea.’ Chesed is the singular 
of Casdim, the word used in the Old Testament to 
denote the inhabitants of Babylonia. The origin of it 
is doubtful, but, as has been suggested above, it most 
probably represents the Ass3m‘an casidi, ‘ conquerors,’ a 
term which might very well be applied to the Semitic 
conquerors of Sumir and Accad. The Greek word 
Chaldeans is derived from the Kaldfi, a tribe which lived 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and is first heard of 
in the ninth century before our era. Under Merodach- 
Baladan, the Kaldd made themselves masters of Baby- 
lonia, and became so integral a part of the population as 
to give their name to the whole of it in classical times 

Aram, the brother of Arphaxad, represents, of course, 
the Aram.-eans of Aram, or ‘the highlands,’ which 
included the greater part of Mesopotamia and Syria. 
In the later days of the Assyrian empire, Aramaic, the 
language of Aram, became the common language of 
trade and diplomacy, which every merchant and politi- 
cian was supposed to learn, and in still later times 
succeeded in supplanting Assyrian in Assyria and 
Babylonia, as well as Hebrew in Palestine, until in its 
turn it was supplanted by Arabic. 

LUD seems to be a misreading ; at all events, Lydia 
and the Lydians, on the extreme western coast of Asia 
Minor," "had nothing to do with the peoples of Elam, 
of Assyria, and of Aram. What tlie original reading 
was, however, it is now impossible to say. 

In the midst of all these geographical names we 
find a notice inserted relating to ‘the mighty hunter’ 
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Nimrod, the beginning of whose kingdom, we are told, 
was Babylon, and Erech, and Accad, and Cainch in the 
land of Shinar. His name has not yet been discovered 
in the cuneiform records. Some Assyrian scholars have 
wished to identify him with Gisdhubar, the hero of the 
great Chaldean epic which contains the account of the 
Deluge; but Gisdhubar was a solar hero who had 
originally been the Accadian god of fire. It is true that 
Gisdhubar was the special deity of the town of Marad, 
and that Na-Marad would signify in the Accadian 
language ‘the prince of Marad’; such a title, however, 
has not )’’ct been found in the inscriptions. Ercch, called 
Uruk on the monuments, is now represented by the 
mounds of Warka, far away to the south of Babylon, 
and was one of the oldest and most important of the 
Babylonian cities. Like Cainch, the Kul-unu of the 
monuments, it was situated in the division of the 
countiy known as Suraar, or Shinar Accad, from 
whicli the northern division of the country took its 
name, was a suburb of Sippara (now Abu-Habba), and, 
along with the latter, made up the Sepharvaim or 
‘Two Sipparas’ of Scripture. The Accadian form 
of the name was AgadO, and here was the scat of a 
great librarj' formed in remote days by Sargon I, and 
containing, among other treasures, a work on astronomy 
and astrology in seventy-two books. 

The translation of the- verse which follows the list of 
Nimrod’s Babylonian cities is doubtful. It is a question 
whether we should render with the Autliorised Version : 
‘Out of that land went forth Asshur,’ or prefer the 
alternative translation : ‘ Out of that land he went 
forth to Assyria.’ The latter- is favoured by Micah v. 6, 
where 'the land of Nimrod’ appears to mean Assyria. 
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But the question cannot be finalh' decided until we 
discover some positive information about Nimrod on the 
monuments. 

If, however, little light has been thrown by modem 
research on the person of Nimrod, this is by no means 
the case as regards Abraham. Abu-ramu or Abram, 
‘the exalted father,’ Abraham’s original name, is a 
name which also occurs on early Babylonian contract- 
tablets. Sarah, again, is the As.syrian sarrat, ‘queen,’ 
while hlilcah, the daughter of Haran, is the Assyrian 
milcai, ‘ princess.’ The site of Ur of the Chaldees, the 
birthplace of Abram, has been discovered, and excava- 
tions have been made among the ruins of its temples. 
The site is now called Mugheir, and lies on the western 
side of the Euphrates, on the border of the dc.scrt, 
immediately to the west of Erech. The chief temple of 
Ur was dedicated to the Moon-god, and the Accadian 
inscriptions on its bricks, which record its foundation, arc 
among the earliest that we possess. It was, in fact, the 
capital of one of the oldest of the pre-Semitic dyncisLies, 
and its vciy name, Uru or Ur, is only the Semitic form 
of the Accadian cri, ‘ city ’ It is probable that it had 
passed into the hands of the Semitic ‘Casdim’ before 
the age of Abraham ; at all events, it had long been the 
resort of Semitic traders, who had ceased to lead the 
roving life of their ancestors in the Arabian desert 
From Ur, Abraham’s father had migrated to Haran, in 
the northern part of Mesopotamia, on the high road 
which -led from Babylonia and Assyria into Syria and 
Palestine Why he should have migrated to so distant 
a city has been a great puzzle, and has tempted scholars 
to place both Ur and Haran in wrong localities; but 
here, again, the cuneiform inscriptions have at last 
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furnished us with the key. As far back as the Accadian 
epoch, the district in which Haran was built belonged 
to the rulers of Babylonia; Haran was, in fact, the 
frontier town of the empire, commanding at once the 
highway into the west and the fords of the Euphrates ; 
the name itself was an Accadian one signifying ‘the 
road’; and the deity to whom it was dedicated was the 
Moon-god of Ur. The sj'mbol of this deity was a 
conical stone, with a star above it, and gems with this 
symbol engraved upon them may be seen in the British 
Museum 

The road which passed through Haran was well 
known to the Chaldean kings and their subjects. 
Sargon I of Accad, and his son Naram-Sin, had already 
made e.\peditions into the far west Sargon had carved 
his image on the rocks of tlie kleditcrranean coast, and 
had even crossed over into tlie Island of Cyprus. The 
campaign, therefore, of Chedor-laomer and his allies, 
recorded in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, was no 
new thing. The soil of Canaan had already felt the 
tramp of Babylonian feet. Weean even fix the approxi- 
mate date at which the campaign took place, and when 
Abraham and his confederates surprised the invaders and 
recovered from them tlic spoils of Southern Palestine. 
For twelve years, we are told, tlic tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlic Dead Sea had sensed Chedor-laomer, 
king of Elam, and then they rebelled , but the rebellion 
was qui''kly followed by invasion. Chedor-laomer and 
'the kings that were with him,’ — Amraphel, king of 
Shinar, Arioch, king of Ellasar, and Tidal, ‘king of 
nations,’ — marched against tlic revolters, overthrew them 
in battle, and carried them away captive. The name of 
Arioch is actually found on' the cuneiform monuments. 
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Bricks have been discovered engraved with tlie legend 
of Eri-aku, king of Larsa, the son of Kudiir-Mabug the 
Elamite. Eri-aku means in Accadian ‘ the scirant of the 
Moon-god,’ and Larsa, his capital, is now represented 
by the mounds of Scnkcreh, a h'ttle to the cast of 
Ercch. Kudur-Mabug is entitled ‘ the father of Pales- 
tine,’ and it would, therefore, seem that he claimed 
supremacy over Canaan. His name is an Elamite one, 
signifying ‘the seivant of the god Mabug,’ and is 
closely parallel to the Biblical Chedor-laomcr, that is, 
Kudiir-Lagamar, ‘the scr\-ant of the god Lagamar.’ 
Lagamar and Mabug, however, were different dcitie.'., 
and we cannot, therefore, identify Chedor-laomcr and 
Kudur-Mabug together. But it is highly probable that 
they were brothers, Chedor-laomcr being the elder, u ho 
held sway in Elam, while his nephew’ Eri-aku owned 
allegiance to him in Southern Babylonia. At any rate, 
it is plain from the history of Genesis that Babylon was 
at this time subject to Elam, and under the government 
of more than one ruler. Amraphcl would have been 
king of that portion of Sumir, or Southern Chaldea, 
which was not comprised in the dominions of the king 
of Larsa ; and the fact that the narrative begins by 
stating that the campaign in Palestine was made in his 
days, seems to imply tliat the whole account has been 
c.xtracted from the Babylonian archives. As for ‘Tidal, 
king of nations,’ it is very possible that we ought to 
read Turgal (Thorgal), w'lth the Septuagint, while Goyjdm 
or ‘ nations ’ has been shown by Sir Heniy Rawlinson 
to be a misreading for Gutium, the name given to the 
tract of country northward of Babylonia, which stretched 
from ^lesopotamia to the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
within which the kingdom of Assyria aftenvards arose. 
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Now, the Assyrian king Assur-bani-pal tells us that 
an image of the goddess Nana had been carried away 
from Babylonia by tlic Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi, 
when he overran Chaldea 1,63s years before his own 
time, that is to say, in 22S0 B.C. It is possible that this 
invasion of the country by Kudur-Nankhundi was the 
beginning of Elamite supremacy in Babylonia, and that 
Kudur-^Iabug and Chcdor-laomer were descendants of 
his. If so, wc shall have an approximate date for the 
rescue of Lot by Abraliam, and consequently for tlie 
age of Abraham himself. 

The fourtecntli chapter of Genesis is the last in the 
Book that relates to Babylonia. The history now turns 
to Egypt ; and it is, therefore, from the monuments of 
Egj'pt, and not from those of Babylonia and Assyria, 
that wc henceforth have to look for light and information. 

No traditions of a deluge had been preserved among 
tiie Egyptians. They believed, however, that there was 
a time when the greater part of mankind had been 
destroyed by the angry gods. A myth told how men 
had once uttered hostile -words against their creator Ra, 
the .Sun-god, who accordingly sent tlic goddess Hathor 
to slay them,' so that the earth was covered with their 
blood as far as the town of Herakleopolis. Then Ra 
drank 7,000 cups of wine, made fiom the fruits of Egj'pt 
and mingled with the blood of the slain ; his heart 
rejoiced, and he made an oath that he would not destroy 
mankind again. Rain ftlled tlie wells, and Ra went 
forth toTfight against his human foes. Their bows were 
broken and themselves slaughtered, and the god re- 
turned victorious to heaven, where he created Paradise 
and tlie people of the stars. This myth agrees with 
another, according to whicli mankind had emanated 
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from the eyes of Ra, though tlicro was a different legend 
of the creation, which asserted that all men, with the 
e.xception of the negroes, had sprung from the tears of 
the two deities Horus and Sekhet. 

When Abraham went down into Egypt the empire 
was already very old. Its history begins with Menes, 
who united the independent states of the Nile valley 
into a single kingdom, and established his capital at 
Memphis. The first six dynasties of kings, who reigned 
147S years, represent what is called the Old Empire. It 
was under the monarchs of the fourth dynasty that the 
pyramids of Gizch w ere built ; and at no time during 
its later history' did the art and culture of Eg>'pt reach 
again so high a level as it did under the Old Empire. 
With the close of the sixth dynasty came a period of 
disaster and decline. When Egypt again emerged into 
the light of history it was under the warrior princes of 
the twelfth dynasty. The capital had been shifted to 
the new city of Thebes, in the south, a new god, Amun, 
presided over the Egyptian deities, and the ruling class 
itself differed in blood and features from the men of the 
Old Empire. Henceforth Egyptian art was characterised 
by a stiff conventionality wholly unlike the freedom and 
vigour of the art of the early dynasties ; the govern- 
ment became more autocratic ; and the obelisk took the 
place of the pyramid in architecture. But the hliddle 
Empire, as it has been termed, did not last long. 
Semitic invaders from Canaan and Arabia overran the 
country, and established their scat at Zoan or Tanis. 
For‘5ii years they held the Egyptians in bondage, 
though the native princes, who had taken refuge in the 
south, gradually acquired more and more power, until 
at last, under the leadership of Aahmes or Amosis, the 
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founder of the eighteenth dynasty, they succeeded in 
diivingthc haled foreigners out. These foreigners are 
known to history as the Hyksos or Shepherds, Hyksos 
being the Eg^i^ptian Ink shasti, ' prince of the Shasu,’ or 
‘ Beduins.’ The name which they bear upon the monu- 
ments is Menti. 

It must have been while the Hyksos monarchs were 
holding their court at Zoan that Abraham entered the 
land. He found there men of Semitic blood, like him- 
self, and speaking a Semitic language. A welcome was 
assuf ;d him, and he had no need of an interpreter. But 
the Hyksos kings had already begnn to assume Egyp- 
tian state and to adopt Eg>’ptian customs. In place 
of the Semitic shalat, 'ruler,' the title by which their 
first leaders had been known, they had borrowed the 
Egj'pti'in title of Pharaoli. Pharaoh appears on the 
monuments as pir-aa, ‘great house,' the palace in which 
the king lived being used to denote the king himself, 
just as in our own lime the ‘ porte ’ or gate of the palace 
has become synonymous with the Turkish Sultan. 

By the time that Joseph was sold into Egypt there 
was little outward difference between the court at Zoan 
and the court of the native princes at Thebes. The 
very' names and titles borne by the Hyksos officials had 
become Egyptian ; and though they still regarded the 
god Set as the chief object of tlicir worship, they had 
begun to rebuild the Egyptian temples and pay honour 
to the Egj'ptian deities. Potiphar, to whom Joseph was 
sold, bore a purely Egj'ptian name, meaning ‘ the gift of 
the risen one,' while the name of Potipherah, the high 
priest of On, whose daughter, Asenath, was married by 
Joseph, is equally Egyptian, and signifies ‘ the gift of the 
Sun-god.' The Sun-god was tlie special deity of On ; 
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to him the great temple of the city was dedicated, and 
the name by which the place was known to the Greeks 
was Heliopolis, ‘ the city of the sun.’ It was the city 
whose name is played upon in Isa. xix. i8, where 
the prophet declares that in the day when Egypt shall 
be converted to the Lord, ‘ the City of the Sun ’ 
Qir /la-Meres) shall become 'the city of the destruction ’ 
of idols (’/> ha-hercs). Jeremiah, too, plays similarly 
upon the name, when he says that Nebuchadnezzar 
‘shall break also the images of Beth-Shemesh (the 
house of the Sun-god) that is in the land of Egj'pt’ 
(Jer. xliii. 13) ; while Ezekiel changes the Egyptian word 
On into the Hebrew aven, ‘ nothingness,’ and prophesies 
that ‘ the young men of Aven shall fall by the sword ’ 
(Ezek. XXX. if). The ruins of On arc within an after- 
noon's drive of Cairo ; but nothing remains of the city 
except mounds of earth, and a solitary obelisk that once 
stood in front of the great temple of the sun, and had 
been reared by Usertasen I, of the twelfth dynasty, a 
thousand years before the daughter of its priest became 
the wife of Joseph. The name of this daughter, Asenath, 
is tire Egyptian ’Snat. 

We are told that when the Pharaoh had made 
Joseph ‘ ruler over all the land of Eg>'pt ’ he gave him 
a new name, Zaphnath-paancah (Gen. xli. 45). Accord- 
ing to Dr. Brugsch, this name is the Egyptian Za fa-tt 
nt pa-aa-ankh, ‘ governor of the district of the place of 
life,’ that is, of the district in which the Israelites after- 
wards built the towns of Raamses and Pitliom, and in 
which the land of Goshen seems to have been situated. 
In after times Egyptian legend confounded Joseph with 
Moses, and, changing the divine name which formed the 
first element in his into that of the Egyptian god Osiris, 
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c.allcd him Osar-isipli. The Jcwisli historian, Josephus, 
has prcscn'cti for us the story u’liicli made Osar-siph the 
leader of the Israelites in their flight from Egypt. 

The seven years’ famine, which Joseph predicted, is a 
I are occurrence in Egi^it. In a country where rain is 
.almost unknown, the fertilitj' of the fields depends upon 
the annual inundation of the Nile when swollen by the 
melting snows of Abyssinia. It is only where the 
waters can penetrate, or can be led by canals and 
irrigating machines, tiiat the soil is capable of supporting 
vegetation ; but wherever this takes place the mud they 
bring with them is so fertilising that the peasantry 
frequent Ij- grow three hi.vuriant crops on the same piece 
of ground during the same year For the inundation to 
fail in any single year is not common ; for it to fail 
seven j'cars running is a most unusual event. The last 
recorded time when there was a seven > cars’ failure of 
the river, and a consequent famine, was in .\.D. 1064- 
1071, under the reign of the Khalif E!-Miisransir Billali. 
A similar failure must have taken place in the age of 
the twelfth dj-nasty, since Aracni. an officer of King 
Uscrta'-cn I, who has engraved the historj- of his life 
.at the entrance of his tomb among the cliffs of Beni- 
Hassan, states that — 

'No one w.is liiingr}' in my days, not even in the years of 
famine. For 1 had tilled all the fields of the distnet of hl.ih, 
up to the 'otnhern and northern frontiers. Thus I prolonged 
the life of its inhabitants, .and preserved the food nhich it 
produced. * 1 lo hungry man was m it. I distributed cqu.ally 
to the widow as to the iiiamcd woman. I did not prefer the 
great to the humble m .all tint I gave away.’' 

Another long famine of the same kind happened at 
a later date, and may possibly be that .against which 

' JJrv^^ch, •Hislorj-ofEgJ'pl’tEng. Tr.), I, p. lyS 
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Joseph provided in Northern Eg>'pt. The sepulchral 
tablet of a nobleman, called Baba, far away at EI-Kab 
in Southern Egypt, informs ns of the fact. In this the 
dead man is made to say: ‘When a famine arose, 
lasting many years, I distributed, corn to the city each 
year of famine.’ 

Baba is supposed to have lived shortlj' before the 
establishment of the eighteenth dynastj’ ; and this 
would agree verj' well with the date which v/c must 
assign to Joseph. As we shall sec in the next chapter, 
we now know the exact period of Egyptian history at 
which the E.xodus must have taken place; and if we 
count 430 years, ' the .sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in Egj'pt ’ (Exod. xii. 40), back from this, 
we shall be brought to the reign of the Hyksos king 
Apophis 01 Apepi, the very king, in fact, under whom, 
according to ancient authors, Joseph was raised to be 
the adou, or second ruler of the state. It was not until 
the Hyksos w ere driven out of the countrj’, and Aahmes, 
the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, was pursuing with 
bitter hatred both them and their friends, tliat ‘there 
arose up a new king over Egj'pt, which knew not Joseph.’ 

The earlier histoiy' of Joseph in the house of Potiphar 
finds a curious parallel in an old Egyptian romance, 
known as the Tale of the Two Brothers, which was com- 
posed by a scribe named Enna in the thirteenth century 
B.C. Anepu, it is there said, sent his younger brother, 
Bata, from the field where they were working, to fetch 
corn from the village. 

• And the young brother found the wife of his elder brother 
occupied m braiding her hair. And he said to her, “Rise up, 
give me seed-corn, that I may return to the field, for thus has 
my elder brother enjoined me, to return without delay.” The 
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woimn said to him, “Go in, open the chest, that thou mayest 
t.ike wiiat thine lieart desires, othenvise my locks will fall by 
the v.aj." And the youth entered into the stable, and took 
theicout a large icsscl, for ic was his wish to carry' away much 
cccd-corn And he loaded himself with wheat and grams of 
durra, and went out with it Then she said unto him, “ Hoiv 
great is the burden on thine arm?” He said to her, “Two 
measures of durra, and three measures of wheat, making 
together five measures, which rest on my arms.” Thus he 
spake to her. But she spake to the youth and said, “ How 
great is thy strength ! Well have I remarked thy vigour every 
time.” And her heart knew him ! . . . And she stood up 
and laid hold of him, and she said to him, “ Come, let us enjoy 
an hour's rest The most beautiful things shall be thy portion, 
for I will prepare for thee festal garments.” Then the youth 
became like the panther of the south for rage, on account of 
the evil word which she had spoken to him , but she was afraid 
beyond all measure. And he spoke to her and said, “Thou, 
0 woman, hast been to me like a mother, .and thy husband 
like a father, fur ho is older than I, so that he might have been 
my parent. Why this so great sm, that thou hast spoken to 
' me ? Say it not to me .another time, then will I not tell it this 
time, and no word of it shall come out of my mouth about 
it to any m.an wh.atsoevcr." And he loaded himself with his 
burden, and went out into the field. .'Vnd he went to his elder 
brother, and they completed their day’s work. When it was 
now ctening, the elder brother returned home to his dwelling. 
And his young brother followed behind his o.xen, which he had 
laden with all the good things of the field, drning them before 
him, to prepare for their resting-place m the stable m the 
village. And, behold, Uie wafe of his elder brother was afraid 
bec-ause of the word which she had spoken, and she took a jar 
of fat, and she made herself like one to whom an evil-doer had 
offered violence. She wished thereby to say to her husband, 
“Thy jovag brother has offered me violence.” And her 
husb.and returned home at evening, according to his daily 
custom, and entered into bis bouse, and found his wife 
stretched out and suffering from injury. She gave him no 
water for his hands, according to her custom. And the lamp 
was not lighted, so th,at the house was in darkness. But she 
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lay there and \omitcd. And her Inishand spohe to her tluis 
“Who has had to do with thee? Lift thyiiclf iij) I" She said 
to him, “No one has had to do «ith me exccjjt thy young 
brotlier; for wlien lie came to take '•ced-rorn for thee, he 
found me sitting alone, and he .‘.aid to me, ‘Come, let us 
make merry an hour and rest I J-ct do«n thy hair I’ 'J’hu'i 
he spake to me ; hut 1 did not li'^un to liim (hut said), ‘Sec, 
am 1 not thy mother, and is not thy elder hrothcr like a father to 
thee?' Thus 1 spoke to him; hut he did not hearken to my 
speech, and used forec with me, that I might not make a report 
to thee. Now, if thou allorrest him to live, I nill kill mjself.”" 

Anepu then took a l.-nifc, and went out to kill hks 
brother. The cows, however, warned llala of his daiigei, 
and the Sun-god came to his aid, and set a river full of 
crocodiles between himself and Anepu. When Anepu 
eventually learned the real truth, he hurried back to his 
house, and put his wife to dcatli. 

No name like that of Goshen, where the Israelites 
were settled by order of the Pharaoh, has as yet been 
discovered upon the monuments. Goshen, however, 
could not have been far from the north-eastern frontier 
of Egypt, and from Gen. xlvii, ii, we learn that it 
was in the land of Rameses. Now, Dr. ]Jnig.sch has 
shown that Ramses, or Rame.5Cs, was the title given to 
Zoan by Ramses 1 1, when he raised it anew from the 
ruins in which it had lain since the c.\‘pulsion of the 
Ilyksos, and filled it again with stately edifices, 
Goshen consequently must have been in the ncighbour- 
hcod of Zoan, as, indeed, we might expect, since 
Joseph's family would naturally be settled not far from 
the capital and the residence of the powerful minister. 
It was from hence that Jacob’s body, after being 
embalmbd, as was customary fn Egypt, was carried to 

’ llregsch, ‘ llutoiy of EotI ' (Eng. Tr.), I, pp. 303-311. 
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the old family tomb at Hebron ; and we can therefore 
understand why Zoan and Hebron were brought into 
such close relation in the well-known passage of 
Numbers (xiii. 22), where it is said that ‘Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.’ Hebron and 
Zoan were the two points around which centred the 
p.atriarchai hislary which is set before us in the Book of 
Genesis. 
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The Exodus out of Egvft. 

The expulsion of the Hyksos conquerors of Egypt, 
while it brought oppression and slavery to their Semitic 
kindred who were left behind, inaugurated an era of 
conquest and glor)’ for the Egyptians thcmsclvc.s. The 
war against the Asiatics which had begun in Eg>'pt was 
carried into Asia, and under Thothmes HI and other 
great monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty the Egj’ptian 
armie.s traversed Palestine and S>’ria, and penetrated ns 
far as the Euphrates. Tlic tribes of Canaan paid tribute; 
the Amorites or ‘ hill-men ’ were led into captivity; and 
the combined armies of Hittites and Phoenicians were 
defeated in the plain of Megiddo. On the temple-walls 
of Karnak at Thebes, Thothmes III (li.C. iCoo) give.s a 
list of the Canaanitish towns which had .submitted to his 
arms Among them we rcail the names of Zarthan and 
Ueroth, of lleth-Anoth and Gibcah,of Migdol and Ophrah, 
of Taanach and Jibleam, of Shuncm and Chinneroth, of 
I lazor and L.iish, of Mcroni and Kislion, of Abel and 
Sharon, of Joppa and Achzib, of IJcyrfit and Accho, of 
Heshbon and Megiddo, of Hamath and Damascus One 
of the conquered places bears the curious name of 
Jacob-cl, ‘Jacob the God,’ while mention is made of 
the Negeb, or ‘southern district,’ which aftcrtvaids 
formed part of the territorj' of Judah. 

Two centuries later, when the troublous times which 
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and Tyre, ^^’h^ch he says was built on an island in the 
sea, drinking water being conveyed to it in boate. Old 
Tyre, on the continent opposite, seems to have been 
recently burnt. Hamath, Timnah, Hazor, Tabor, 
Iloronaim, and perhaps Aduliam, were also visited, and 
mention is made not only of the ford of the Jordan, near 
Ucth-Shcan, but also of ‘a passage' in front of the city 
of Megiddo, which had to be crossed before the town 
could be entered. Jopp<T, the modern Jaffa, was sur- 
rounded with gardens of date-palms, which have now 
been supplanted by oranges. The road, however, was 
not always good. In one place the mohar had to 
' drive along the edge of a precipice, on the slippery 
Jieight, over a depth of 2,000 cubits, full of rocl.'s and 
boulders,’ while at another time his groom broke the 
chariot in pieces by driving over a slippery path, and 
necessitated the repair of the injured carriage by ‘the 
iron-workers’ at the nearest smithy. Already, there- 
fore, It IS clear, Palestine possessed plenty of smithies 
at which iron was forged. 

That Ramses II was the Pharaoh of the oppression 
has long been suspected by Eg>’ptian scholars. The 
accounts of the wars of himself and his predecessors in 
Canaan show that up to the date of his death that 
country was not yet inhabited by the Israelites. Not 
only is no mention made of them, but the history 
of the Book of Judges precludes our supposing that 
Palestine could have been an Egyptian province after 
the Israclitish conquest. It must have ceased to be 
Iributafy to the Pharaohs before it w'as entered by 
Joshua. Moreover, the name of the city of Ramses 
(Raamscs) built by the Israelites in Egypt points unmis- 
takeably to the reign of the great Ramses II himself. 
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A'^ has already been observed, tlie name was given to 
Zoan after its reconstruction by this monarch, whose 
grandfather, Ramses I was tlic first Egyptian king who 
bore the name. As Ramses I reigned but a verj' few 
years, while his successor, Seti I associated his son, 
Ramses II, with him on the throne when tJic latter was 
but twelve years old or thereabouts, it could only have 
been during his long reign of sixty-seven years that 
Ramses II brought the name by which he had been 
christened into vogue. It is possible that those Egyptian 
scholars are right who see the Hebrews in a certain class 
of foreigners called Aperiu, and employed by Ramses II 
to work at his monuments ; if so, we should have 
another proof that the Exodus could not have taken 
place until after his death. The identification, however, 
is rendered very doubtful by the fact that long after 
the time of Ramses II a document of the reign of 
Ramses III speaks of 2,083 Aperiu as settlers in 
Heliopolis, and describes them as ‘ knights, sons of the 
kings, and noble lords of the Aperiu, settled people, 
who divell in this place.' If, therefore, the Aperiu were 
really the Hebrews, we should have to suppose tliat 
some of them who had obtained offices of honour and 
influence in Egypt remained behind in Heliopolis, the 
city of Joseph’s wife, when their poorer and oppressed 
kinsmen followed hloses and Aaron into the desert in 
search of the Promised Land. 

Howevc this may be, the question as to the date of 
the Exodus, and consequently as to the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, has now been finally set at rest by the exca- 
vations .ecently undertaken at Tel el-MaskliQta. Tel 
cl-hlaskhfita is the name of some large mounds near 
Tel el-Kebir and otlier places which were the scene of 
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the late war ; and M. Navtlle, who has excavated them 
for the Egyptian Exploration Fund, has found inscrip- 
tions in them whicli show not only that they represent 
an ancient city whose religions name was Pithom, while 
its civil name was Succoth, but also that the founder of 
the city was Ramses II. In Greek times the city was 
called Heroopolis, or Ero, from the Egyptian word ara, 

‘ a store-house,’ reminding us that Pithom and Raamscs, 
which the Israelites built for the Pharaoh, were 
‘treasure-cities’ (Exod. i. II). M. Naville has even 
discovered the treasure-chambers themselves. They ' 
are very strongly constructed, and divided by brick 
partitions from eight to ten feet thick, the bricks being 
sun-baked, and made some with and some without 
straw. In these strawless bricks we may see the work 
of the oppressed people when the order came : ‘ Thus 
saith the Pharaoh, I will not give you straw.’ 

The treasure-chambers occupy almost the whole area 
of the old city, the walls of which are about 650 feet 
square and 22 feet thick. Its name Pithom — in 
Egyptian Pa-Tum — signifies the city of the Setting 
Sun ; and since it had another name, Succotli, we can 
now understand how it was that the Israelites started 
on their march not from Goshen, but from Succoth 
(Exod. xiii. 20), that is, from the very place where they 
had been working Etham, their next stage, seems to 
be the Egyptian fortress of Khetam, while Pi-hahiroth 
(Exod. xiv. 2) is probably Pi-keheret, which is mentioned 
in an inscription found at Tel el-Maskhfita as some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the canal that led from 
the Nile to the Red Sea. 

The Pharaoh under whom the Exodus actually took 
place could not have been Ramses II himself, but his 
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son and successor, Meneptah II, who ascended the 
throne about BC. 1325. His reign lasted but a short 
time, and it was disturbed not only by tlic flight of the 
Children of Israel, but also by a great invasion of 
Northern Egj-pt by the Libyans, which was with diffi- 
cult}' repulsed. This took place in his fifth year. Three 
ycats later a report was sent to him by one of his 
officials stating that ‘ the passage of tribes of the Shasu 
(or Beduins) from the land of Edom had been effected 
through the fortress of Klietam, which is situated in 
Succoth (Thuku), to the lakes of the citj' of Pithom, 
which are in the land of Succoth, in order that they 
might feed themselves and their herds on the possessions 
of the Pharaoh.’ The lakes of Pithom must be those of 
BAlah and Tirasah, on which Ismailia now stands, not 
far from Tel cl-MaskhAta, and Xhetam is the Etham 
of Scripture. It is possible that Timsali, 'the lake of 
crocodiles,’ is the jvfw sAf'h, or ‘ sea of papyrus reeds,’ 
of Scripture, which the translators of the Septuagint 
erroneously identified with the Red Sea 

Among the incidents connected with the deliverance 
of the Israelites arc two which especially dcsen'c 
notice. When God appointed Moses to his mission of 
leading his enslaved brethren out of Egypt, He at the 
same time revealed Himself by the name of ‘ Jehovah,’ 
the special name by uhich He was henceforth to be 
known to the Children of Israel. It is unfortunate that 
tin's sacred name has descended to the readers of the 
Autliorisca Version of the Old Testament in a corrupt 
and barbarous form. The Hebrew alphabet was de- 
signed to e-Kpress consonants only, not vowels ; these 
were supplied by the reader from his knowledge of the 
language and its pronunciation. As long as He'orew 
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was still spoken, there was little dilTiculty in doing this ; 
but the case was changed when it ceased to be a living 
language. A traditional pronunciation of the sacred 
records was preserved in the -sj^nagogucs ; but it neces- 
sarily differed in many respects from the pronunciation 
which had actually been once in use, and was itself 
in danger of being forgotten or altered. To avoid 
such a danger, therefore, the so-ealled Masoretes, or 
Jewish scribes, in the sixth century after the Christian 
era, invented a system of symbols which should repre- 
sent the pronunciation of tlic Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment as read, or rather ehanted, at the time in the great 
synagogue of Tiberias in Palestine.' It is in accordanee 
with this Masoretic mode of pronunciation that Hebrew 
is now taught. But there w-as one word which the hlaso- 
rctes of Tiberias either could not or nould not pro- 
nounce. This was the national name of the God of 
Israel. Though used so freely in the Old Testament, it 
had come to be regarded with superstitious reverence 
befoic the time when the Greek translation of the 
Septuagint was made, and in this translation, accord- 
ingly, the word Kyrios, ‘Lord,’ is substituted for it 
wherever it occurs. The New Testament writers natu- 
rally followed the custom of tlic Septuagint and of their 
age, and so also did the Masoretes of Tiberias. Wherever 
the holy name was met with, they read in place of it 
’ Adbnai, ‘Lord,’ and hence, when supplying vowel- 
symbols to the text of Old Testament they wrote the 
vowels of Addnai under the four consonants, Y H V H, 

^ The invention of the existing Masoretic system of von cl points nnd 
accents is ascribed to Mokha of Ttbenas (A.D. 570} and his son Moses, nho 
arc said to have based it on a S}stcm invented shortly before by Akha the 
Babylonian. Only a very fov MSS. are known written in the Bal^donlan 
s)stem of punctuation. 
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vliich composed it. This simply meant that Adt>nai 
"•as to be read wherever the sacred name was found. In 
ignorance of this fact, however, the scholars who first 
revived the study of Hebrew in modem Europe imagined 
tliat the vowels of Atiu/iat (a or S’, o, and d) were intended 
to be read along with the consonants below which they 
tlood. The result was the hybrid monster TtV/oi/rf//. In 
passing into England the xvord became even more 
deformed. In German the sound ofy is denoted by the 
.symbol y, and the German symbol, but with the utterly 
different English pronunciation attached to it, found its 
waj’ into the English translations of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

There arc two opinions as to what was the actual 
pronunciation of the sacred name while Hebrew was 
still a spoken language. On the one hand, we may 
gather from the contemporaiy Assyrian monuments tliat 
it was pronounced Ya/m. Whcre\cran Israclitishnamc 
is met v.'ith in the uinciform inscriptions which, like 
Jehu or Hezekiah, is compounded with the divine title, 
the latter appears as Ya/m, Jehu being Ya/ma, and 
Hezel.’iali KJ:a:;a/.-i-y<7/iti. Even according to the hlaso- 
retes it must be read Yclio (that is, Ya/m) when it forms 
part of a proper name. The early Gnostics, moreover, 
when they tianscribed it in Greek characters, wrote lad 
that is, Ya/id. On the otlrcr hand, the four consonants, 
Y H V li, can hardly have been pronounced otherwise 
than as YaJnv/t, and this pronunciation is supported by 
the two Greek m riters Theodorct and Epiphanies, u ho 
say th.at the word was sounded Yav^. The form Ya/tvc/i, 
however, is incompatible nilh' the form Ya/m {Yc/w), 
which appears in proper names ; and it has been main- 
tained that it is due to one of those plays on words, of 
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which there arc so mtiny examples in the Old Testament. 
Tlie .spelling with a final h was adopted, it has been 
supposed, in order to remind the reader of the Hebrew 
verb which signifies ‘ to be,’ and to which there seems to 
be a distinct allusion in Exod. iii. 14.’ 

We must now turn to a second incident which is 
.specially connected with the deliverance out of Egj'pt. 
This is the rite of circumcision, which was obscn’cd in 
so solemn a manner at the moment when the Israelites 
had at last crossed the Jordan and were preparing to 
att.ick the Canaanitcs It was a rite which had been 
practised by the Egj ptians from the most remote times, 
and had been communicated by them, according to 
Herodotus, to the Ethiopians. Josephus tells us that 
the rite tta.s also practised by the Arabs, to whom 
Herodotus adds the Syrians of PJioenicia, as well ns 
the Kolkhians and the Hittites of Kappadokia. A 
similar rite is found at the present day among many 
barbarous tribes in different parts of the world, and 
distinguishes not only the Jew but the Mohammedan 
as well 

The name of Moses seems to be of Egyptian deriva- 
tion It w ould correspond to the Egj'ptain vies or vtesu, 
‘ son,’ w hich IS borne by more than one Eg)’ptian prince 
at the period of the E.xodus, and forms part of the name 
of Ramses, or Ka-mesu, ‘the son of the sun.’ The 
Hebrew spelling of the word with a final h is designed to 
recall the Hebrew viash&h, ‘to draw out ’ or ‘deliver,’ 
just as the spelling of the Septuagint, Jloyses, was 

' A com from Oara, of llic fourth ccnlur>' n.c., h now in the lirilish 
Mii«-euin. on one *-nlc of which ts the figure of the CanaanitUh liani in n 
cliirioi uf fire, but otherwise with the attributes of the Greek Zeus, and with 
tla word \ HU (r.c , Yahu or Ycho) written abo\c him in old rhanician 
letters. 
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influenced by the ctj'mology given by Josephus, which 
nuide it a compound of the Egj'ptian ‘ water,’ and 
)‘Si% ‘ to rescue from a flood.’ Such plays upon words 
arc common in ancient literature, and arc still in favour 
in the East, and we must be on our guard against 
ascribing to them a scientific value which they do not 
possess. The name mesu, 'son,’ would be an appro- 
priate one for a child who had been adopted by an 
Egj'ptian lady, and who was brought up at the court of 
the Pharaoh in * all the wisdom of the Egj'ptians.’ 

This chapter would be incomplete unless something 
were said of the illustrations of the law and ritual of the 
Israelites afforded by the monuments of the nations 
around them. These illustrations are to be found among 
the Phoenicians and the Assyrians. Among both we 
find traces of sacrifices and institutions which offer many 
parallels to the ordinances of the Mosaic Law. Besides 
the Sabbaths already spoken of, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians had various festivals and fasts, on which certain 
rites liad to be performed and certain sacrifices offered ; 
they knew of 'peace-offerings' and of ' heave-offerings,’ 
of the dedication of the first-born, and of sacrifices for 
sin. The gods were carried in procession in * ships,' 
which, as we Icam from the sculptures, resembled in 
form the Hebrew ark, and were borne on men’s 
shoulders by means of staves. In front of the image of 
the god stc od a table, on which shou bread was laid ; and 
a distinction was drawn betu'cen the meal-offering and 
the animal sacrifice. Certain unclean kinds of food were 
forbidden, including the flesh of swine and ‘creeping 
things’; and in the outer courts of the temples were largo 
lavers called ‘ seas,’ like the * sea ' of Solomon’s temple, 
in which the worshippers were required to cleanse them- 
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selves. Many of these regulations and rites came down 
from the Accadian period. 

As a specimen of the rites which had to be per- 
formed, we may quote a portion of a tablet which 
prescribes the duties of the piiest in tlie great temple 
of Bel at Babylon. The tablet begins : — 

‘In the month Nisan, on the and day, two hours after 
nightfall, the priest must come and take of the waters of the 
river, must enter into the presence of Bel, and change his 
dress, must put on a . . . robe m the presence of Bel, and 
say tins prayer . “ O my lord, who in his strength has no equal, 
O my lord, blessed sot ercign, lord of the world, speeding the 
pc.acc of the gre.nt gods, the lord who in his might destroys the 
strong, lord of kings, light of mankind, cst.iblisher of trust, O 
Bel, thy sceptre is Babylon, thy crown is Borsippa, the wide 
hc.ivcn IS the dwelling-place of thy liver. . . . O lord of 
the world, light of the spirits of heaven, ulterer of blessings, who 
is there whose mouth murmurs not of thy righteousness, or 
speaks not of thy glory, and celebrates not thy dominion ? 0 
lord of the world, who dwellcst m the temple of the sun, reject 
not the hands that arc raised to thee, be merciful to thy city 
Babylon, to Bcth-Saggil thy temple, incline thy face, grant the 
prayers of tliy people the sons of Babylon.’” 

Our knowledge of the Fhocnician ritual is largely 
derived from a sacrificial tariff discovered at JIarseillcs 
in 1845. The stone on which it is engraved is unfortu- 
nately not perfect, but what is left of it runs thus : — 

‘ In the temple of Baal (the following tariff of offerings shall 
be observed), which was presenbed (in the time of) the judge 
. . . Baal, the son of Bod-Tanit, the son of Bod-(Ashmun, 
and in the time of Halzi-Baal), the judge, the son of Bod- 
Ashmur./ the son of Halzi-Baai and (their comrades). For an 
o.v os a full-offenng, whether it be a prayer-offering or a full 
thank-offenng, the priests (shall receive) ten shekels of silver for 
each beast, and if it be a full-oFering the priests shall receive 
besides this (300 shekels’ weight of flesh). And for a praycr- 
oFeniig they shall receive (besides) the small joints (?) and the 
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roast (?), but the skin and the haunches and the feet and the 
rest of the flesh shall belong to the oflerer. For a bullock 
which has horns, but is not yet broken in and made to serve, 
or for a stag, as a full^offering, whether it be a prayer-ofiermg 
or a full thank.oflcring, the priests (shall receive) five shekels 
of Sliver (for each beast, and if it bo a full-ofTcring) they shall 
receive besides this 150 shekels weight of flesh , and for a 
prajer-oflering the small joints (?) and the roast (?); but the 
skin and the haunches and the feet (and the rest of the flesh 
shall belong to the offerer) For a sheep or a goat as a full- 
offering. whether it be a prayer-offering or a full thank-offering, 
the priests (sinll receive) one shekel of silver and tivo car for 
each beast ; and in the case of a pra)er-offenng they shall have 
(besides this the small joints [?]) and the roast (?); but the 
skin and the haunches and the feet and the rest of the flesh 
shall belong to the offerer. For a lamb or a kid or a fawn .is 
a full-offering, whether it be a prayer-offering or a full thank- 
offering, the pnests (shall receive) three-fourths of a shekel of 
silver and (t«o) car (for each beast , and m the case of a 
praj-cr-offering they shall have) besides this the small joints (?) 
and the roast (?). but the skm and the haunches and the feet 
and the rest of the flesh shall belong to (the offerer). For a 
bird, whether wild or lame, as a full-offcrmg, whether it be 
sliitscfh or khacuth, the pnests (shall receive) three-fourths of a 
shekel of silver .and two car for each bird , and (so much flesh 
besides). For a bird, or for the offenng of the first-born of an 
aiiim.il. or for a meal-offenng or for an offering with oil, the 
priests (shall receive) ten pieces ot gold for each. ... In 
the case of ev cry praver-offenng which is offered to the gods, 
the priests shall receive the small joints (?), and the roast (?) 
and the prayer-offering . . . for a cake and for milk and 
for fat, and for ever) offering vvhich is offered without blood. 
. . . For every offering which is brought by a poor man 
in cattle or birds, the priest shall receive nothing . . . 
anything leprous or scabby or Ic.'in is forbidden, and no one as 
regards that vvhich he offers (shall taste of) the blood of the 
dead. The tariff for each offenng shall be according to that 
which is prescribed in this publication. ... As for every 
offering wlucli is not prescribed In this table, and is not made 
according to the regulations which (have been published in the 

E 2 
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time of . . . Baal, the son of Uod-Tanit), and of Uod- 
.(\slimun, the son of Halri-Baal, and of tlieir comrades, every 
priest St ho accepts tlic anTcring nhicli is not included in that 
uhicli IS prescribed in tins tabic, shall, be punished. . . . 
As for the property of the offerer ulio docs not discharge (his 
debt) for his offering (he also shall be punished).’ 

The words that arc wanting in the document iwvcjjcen 
partially .supplied from the fragments ofanother copy of 
the tariff found among the ruins of Carthage. It will bo 
observed that there is no mention in it of the .s.icrificc of 
children, uhich, as we Know, once played a large part in 
the ritual of the I’luenicians This is c.\plaincd by the 
fact that the tariff belongs to that later age when fircck 
and Roman influence had prevailed upon the riirxmicinn 
colonists in the west to give up the horrible practice. 
The phaec of the child is taken b)' the 'ryyv// or stag. 

The tariff of Marseilles and Carthage has lately been 
supplemented by some Phcenician tc.vts found in the 
Island of Cypru>, and written in black and red ink upon 
small piccc.s of marble. One of these has both fafce.s 
inscribed, and a translation of its contents is worth giving. 
On the first f.icc we read : — 

‘ Espenses of the month Etbanim • On the new-moon of the 
month l:tli.mim, for the gods of the new-moon two . . . 
I'or the .in huccts who hate built the temples of Ashtorcth, for 
c.'ich house . . . Far the guardians of the sanctuary and 

the os erseers of the temple of Keslieph so , . . Tor the 

men (who tend) the cattle in the presence of the Holy Queen 
on this day . . . I'or two boys two . . . For two 
sacrifices . . . For two bakers who have b.iked the cakes 
for the ( Hob ) Queen . . For the barbers, for their w ork, 
two . . . For the ten masons who base built the found.a- 
tions and tne temples of the Sun-god . . . 'J'o Ebed- 
Ashinun, the principal scribe, who has been sent on this d.ay, 
three . . , For the dogs and their young . , .’ 
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On tlie other face wc have : 

* On the new-raoon of the month PcQl.it : For the gods of 
the new-moon two . . . For the masters of the days, 
inccnsc and peace-offering . . . For the images of the 
temple of the Sun-god and the other gods . . . For Ebed- 
Past of Carth.igc . . . For the man who has bought the 
withered plants (?)... For the shepherds of the country 
two . . . For the 'almatk and the 12 'altviiollt, with a 
sacrifice . . . For the dogs and their young three. . . .’ 

Here we evidently have an account of the payments 
disbursed by the priests of a temple on particular days. 
Resheph was a title of the Sun-god. and M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has pointed out that his name still sumves in 
that of Arsuf, a ruined town to the north of Jaffa. The 
cakes baked for Ashtoretli, ‘ tlic Holy Queen,’ are the 
same as those which the Jewish men and women who 
had fled to Egi'pt after the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the murder of Gcdaliah declared to Jeremiah that they 
would still continue to offer to ‘ the queen of heaven ' 
(Jer. xliv. 19). \\'hat is meant by the ‘dogs' is best 
c.xplained by Dcut. .\'.\iii 18, w'hile the barbers men- 
tioned in the te.xt were required to shave the priests. 
Qlcntion is also made of them in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions (see Lev. .\i.\. cy, xxi. 5). The 'almdt/i, or 
‘ maiden ' — a word which has acquired a special signifi- 
cance in the Christian Church in consequence of its 
having been used in Isaiah's prophecy of ‘ the Virgin ’ 
(Isa. vii 14) — here seems to moan the chief singer 
attached to the temple of Ashtoreth. The 'aldmSt/i are 
described in the sixtj'-oighth Psalm (vor. 25) as similarly 
employed in the worship of Israel. As for the ‘ Masters 
of the Days,’ they aio the, gods who, as among the 
Assyrians, were believed to preside over the months of 
the j’ear. The month Ethanim, to which the first 
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account refers, is mentioned, it will be remembered, in 
I Kings viii. 2, ns being the month in which the fe.nsl of" 
the dcdic.ntion of Solomon’s temple w.is held. That 
temple had been built with the hclp-of Phoenician work- 
men, and it uas therefore n.'iltiral that the names of the 
Phcenician months .should have become known to the 
Israelites in connection with it. The Israelites them- 
selves were still contented to .speak of the months of the 
year according to the order in which they came. It 
was not until after the return from the IJabylonish c.vile 
that special names for the months were definitely 
adopted, and that the Jews henceforth called them _by 
the Assyrian names they had heard in Uabylonia. 
^^■hat the.se names were will be found given in full in 
the second Appendix. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Moabite Stone and the Inscription of 

SiLOAM. 

Modern discovery has as yet thrown little contenapo- 
raiy light on the period of Israclitish historj' which 
c.xtcnds from the conquest of Canaan to the time when 
the kingdom of David was rent into the two monarchies 
of Israel and Judah. The buried ruins of Phoenicia 
have not yet been explored, and we have still to depend 
on the statements of classical uritcis for what we know, 
outside the Bible records, of Iliram the Tyrian king, tlic 
friend of David and Solomon. It is certain, however, 
that state archives alrcad5' existed in the chief cities of 
Phcenicia, and a library was probably attached to the 
ancient temple of Baal, the Sun-god, at Tyre, which was 
restored by Hiram. It nas from the Phmnicians that 
the J.sraclilcsjafld the nations round about them, received 
their alphabet This alphabet was of Egj'ptian origin. 
As far back as the monuments of Egypt carry us, wo 
find the Egj’ptians using their hieroglyphics to e.xpress 
not only ideas and syllables, but also the letters of an 
alphabet Even in the remote epodi of the second 
dynasty tney already possessed an alphabet in which the 
twentj'-onc simple sounds of the language were repre- 
sented by special hieroglyphic pictures. Such hiero- 
glyphic pictures, however, were employed only on the 
public monuments ; for books and letters and business 
transactions the Egyptians made use of a running hand. 
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in which the original pictures had undergone great trans- 
formations. This running hand is termed ‘hieratic,’ 
and it was from the hieratic forms of the Egyptian 
letters that the Phoenician letters were derived. 

We have already seen that the coast of tlic Delta was 
so thickly peopled with Phoenician settlers as to have 
acquired the name of Keft-ur, or Caphtor, 'greater 
Phoenicia’; and these settlers it must have been who 
first borrowed the alphabet of their Egyptian neighbours. 
For purposes of trade they must have needed some 
kind of writing, by means of which they could commu- 
nicate with the natives of the country, and their business- 
like instincts led them to adopt only the alphabet used 
by the latter, and to discard all the cumbrous machinciy 
of ideographs and syllabic characters by which it was 
accompanied. It was doubtless in the time of the 
Hyksos that the Egyptian alphabet became Phoenician. 
From the Delta it was handed on to the mother country 
of Phoenicia, and tlicre the letters received new names, 
derived from objects to which they bore a resemblance and 
which began n ith the sounds they represented. These 
names, as well as the characters to which they belonged, 
have descended to ourselves, for the Phoenician alphabet 
passed first from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, then 
from the Greeks to the Romans, and Anally from the 
Romans to the nations of modern Europe. The very 
word alphabet is a living memorial of the fact, since it is 
composed of alpha and beta, the Greek names of the two 
first letters, and these names are simply the Phoenician 
aleph, ‘an ox,’ and beth, ‘a house.’ Just as in our own 
nursery days it was imagined that we should remember 
our lessons better if we were taught that ‘A was an 
Archer who shot at a frog,* so the forms of the letters 
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were impressed on the memorj'' of the Phoenician boy.s 
by being lil:encd to the head of an ox or the outline of 
a liouse. 

Put before the alphabet was communicated to Greece 
by tlie Phoenician traders, it had already been adopted 
bj’ tlicir Semitic kinsmen in Western Asia. K.vcavations 
in Palestine and the country cast of the Jordan would 
doubtless bring to light inscriptions compiled in it 
much older than the oldest which we at present know. 
Only a few years ago the gap between the time when 
the Phoenicians first borrowed their new alphabet and 
the time to winch the earliest texts written in it belonged 
was very great indeed. But during the last fifteen years 
two discoveries have been made which help to fill it up, 
and prove to us at the same time what may be found if 
we will only seek. 

One of these discoveries is that of the famous Moabite 
Stone. In the summer of 1S69, Dr Klein, a German 
missionary, while tr.'ivelling in what was once the land 
of Mo.nb, disco%’crcd a most curious relic of antiquity 
among the ruins of Dhibftn, the ancient Dibon. This 
refi'c w.as a stone of black basalt, rounded at the top, 
two feet broad and nearly four feet high. Across it ran 
an inscription of thirty-four lines in the letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet Dr Klein unfortunately did not 
realise the importance of the discovcrj'hc had made ; he 
contented himself w ith copying a few’ words, and endea- 
vouring to secure the monument for the Berlin Museum. 
Things always move slowly in the East, and it was not 
until a year later that the negociations for the purchase 
of the stone were completed between the Prussian 
Government on the one side and the Arabs and Turkish 
pashas on the other. At length, however, all was 
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arranged, and it was agreed that tlic stone should be 
handed over to the Germans for the sum of ;£So. At 
this moment M. Clcrmont-Ganneau, a member of the 
French Consulate at Jerusalem, with lamentable indis- 
cretion, sent men to take squeezes of the inscription, 
and offered no less than £375 for the stone itself. At 
once the cupidity of both Arabs and pashas was 
aroused ; the Governor of Nablfls demiinded the treasure 
for himself, while the Arabs, fearing it might be taken 
from them, put a lire under it, poured cold water over 
it, broke it in pieces, and distributed the fragments as 
charms among the different famiiic.s of the tribe. Thanks 
to ill. Clcrmont-Ganneau, most of these fragments 
have now been recovered, and the stone, once more put 
together, may be seen in the Museum of the Louvre at 
Paris. The fragments have been fitted into their proper 
places by the help of the imperfect squeezes taken 
before the monument was broken. 

When the inscription came to be read, it turned out 
to be a record of Mesha, king of Moab, of whom we arc 
told in 2 Kings iii. that after Ahab’s death he ‘re- 
belled against the king of Israel,’ and was vainly be- 
sieged in his capital Kirharaseth by the combined armies 
of Israel, Judah, and Edom, hlesha describes the suc- 
cessful issue of his revolt, and the revenge he took upon 
the Israelites for their former oppression of his countrj'. 
The translation of the inscription is as follows : — 

‘I, Alesha, am the son of Chemosh-Gnd, king of Aloab, the 
Dibonitc. Aly father reigned over Aloab thirty years, iknd I 
reigned after my father. And I erected this stone to Chemosh 
at Kirkha, a (stone ol) sahation, for he saved me from all 
dcspoilers, and made me sec my desire upon all my enemies, 
e\ on upon Omri, king of Israel. Now they aillictcd Aloab many 
days, for Chemosh was angry witli his land. His son succeeded 
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liiin ; nnd he also said, I will afflict Moab. In my days 
(Chemosh) said, (Let us go) and 1 will sec my desire on him 
and his Iiouse, and I mil destroy Israel with an everlasting 
dc-.truction. Now Omri took the land of Mcdeba, and (the 
enemy) occupied it in (his days and in) the days of his son, 
forty years. And Chemosli (had mercy) on it in my days ; and 
I fortified Baal-Mcon, and made therein the tank, and I forti- 
fied Kiri-.athaim. For the men of Gad dwelt in the land of 
(.Vtar)oth from of old, and the king (of) Israel fortified for himself 
Ataioth, nnd I assaulted the wall and captured it, and killed all 
the wariiors of the wall for the wcll-ple.asing of Chemosh and 
^^oab; and I ieino\cd from it all the spoil, and (offered) it 
before Cheinosli in Kirjnth ; and I pKiced therein the men of 
.Siran nnd the men of Mochrath. And Chemosh said to me, 
‘•Go take Nebo against Israel.” (.‘Vnd I) went in the night, and I 
fought against it from the break of d.awn till noon, and I took 
it nnd slew in all seten thousand (men, but I did not kill) the 
women (and) maidens, for (I) devoted them to Asht.ir Chemosh j 
and I took from it the vessels of Yahveh, and offered them 
before Chemosh. And the king of Is.iil 1 fortified Jahaz nnd 
occuiiicd it when he made w.nr against me . and Chemosh 
drove him out before (me, nnd) I took from Moab two hundred 
men, all its poor, and placed them in Jnh.az, and took it to 
annc\ it to Il.bon. I built Kirkhn, the wall of the forest, nnd 
the wall of the city, nnd I built the gates thereof, and I built 
the toners thereof, .mid I built the palace, and I made the prisons 
for the criminals within the w.alls And there was no cistern 
ill the w.ill at Kirkha, and I s.aid to all the people, Make for 
yourselves, every man, a cistern in his house. And 1 dug the 
ditch for Ivirkha by mc.ans of the (captive) men of Israel. I 
built Arocr, nnd I made the ro.id .across the Arnon. I built 
Bcth-bainoth, for it was destroyed ; I built Ilczcr, for it was cut 
(down) by the armed men of Dibon, for all Didonvvas now loyal; 
nnd I reigne ' from Ilikran, which I added to my land , and I 
built (Ilcth-Gamul) and Bctli-Diblathaim and I3eth-iI.aaI-Mcon, 
nnd I placed there the poor (people) of the land. And ns to 
Horonaim, (the men of Edom) dwelt therein (from of old). 
And Chemosh said to me. Go down, make war .against Horonaim 
and bake (it. And I assaulted it, and I took it, and) Chemosh 
(restored it) in my days. Wherefore I made . . . year 
. . . and I . . . .’ 
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The last line or two, describing the war against the 
Edomites, is unfortunately lost beyond recovery. The 
rest of the tc.vt, however, it will be seen, is pretty perfect, 
and is full of interest to Biblical students. The whole 
inscription reads like a chapter from one of the historical 
books of the Old Testament Not only are the phrases 
the same, but the words and grammatical forms arc, with 
one or two c.Nccptions, all found in Scriptural Hebrew. 
We learn that the language of Moab differed less from 
that of the Israelites than docs one English dialect from 
another. Perhaps the most interesting fact disclosed by 
the inscription is that Chemosh, the national god of the 
hloabitcs, had come to be regarded not only as the 
supreme deity, but even as almost the only object of 
their worship. Except in the passage which alludes to 
the dedication of women and maidens to Ashtar-Chc- 
mosh, Mesha speaks as a monotheist, and even here the 
female Ashtar or Ashtorcth is identified with the supreme 
male deit)' Chemosh. Like the Assyrian kings, more- 
over, who ascribed their victories and campaigns to the 
inspiration of the god Assur, hicsha ascribes his suc- 
cesses to the orders of Chemosh. He uses, in fact, 
the language of Scripture ; as the Lord said to David, 
‘Go and smite the Philistines' (i Sam. xxiii. 2), so 
Chemosh is made to say to hlesha, ‘Go, take Nebo;’ 
and, as God promised to 'drive out’ the Canaanites 
before Israel, so hicsha declares that Chemosh drove 
out Israel before him from Jahaz. Mesha even sets 
up a stone of salvation to Chemosh, like Eben-ezer, 
‘the stone of help,’ set up by Samuel (i Sam. vii. 12); 
and the statement that Chemosh had been ‘angry with 
his land,’ but had made Mesha ‘sec his desire upon all 
his enemies,’ reminds us of the svell-known passages in 
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which Ihc Psalmist declares that ‘ God shall let me see 
my desire upon mine oppressors,’ and the author of the 
Hook of Judges recounts how that ‘the anger of the 
Lord was hot against Israel.’ 

TJic covenant name of the God of Israel itself occurs 
in the inscription, spelt in exactly the same u-ay as in 
the Old Testament Its occurrence is a proof, if any were 
needed, that the superstition which aftenvards prevented 
the Jews from pronouncing it did not as yet exist The 
name under which God was worshipped in Israel was 
familiar to the nations round about Nay, more ; we 
gather that even after the attempt of Jezebel to intro- 
duce the Baahm of Sidon into the northern kingdom, 
Yahveh was still regarded as the national god, and that 
the worship carried cn at the high places, idolatrous and 
contrary as it was to the law, was nevertheless performed 
in His name. The high-placc of Nebo, like so many of 
the other localities mentioned in the inscription, is also 
mentioned in the prophecy against iMoab contained in 
Isa. XV. xvi. It is even possible that the words of the 
verse in the Book of Isaiah in w Inch it is named have 
undergone transposition, and that the true reading is, 
‘He is gone up to Dibon and to Beth-Bamoth to w’eep; 
Moab shall howl over Nebo and over Medcba.’ The 
inscription informs us that Beth-Bamoth, ‘ the house of 
the high-placcs,’ was the name of a place near Dibon, 
the name of w hich appears jn the last verse of Isaiah xv. 
under the f^rm of Dimon, the letter b being changed by 
- the prophet into w, in order to connect it with the word 
ddm, ‘blood.’ Kirkha, 'the wall of the forest,’ the 
modem Kcrak, is called Kir of Moab and Kir-haresh 
or Kir-harcseth by Isaiah, and_ Kir-hercs by Jeremiah, 
which by a slight change of vocalisation would signify 
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' the wall of the forest.’ The form Kir-haraseth is al-so 
used in the Book of Kings. , 

The story told by the Stone and the account of the 
war against Moab given in the Bible supplement one 
another. Dr. Ginsburg has suggested that the deliverance 
of ^loab from Israel was brought about during the reign 
of Ahaziah, the successor of Ahab, and that Joram, the 
successor of Ahaziah, was subsequently driven out of 
Jahaz, which lay on the southern side of the Arnon; but 
that after this the tide of fortune turned, Joram summoned 
his allies from Judah and Edom, ravaged jMoab,and block- 
aded Jlcpha in his capital of Kirkha. Then came the 
sacrifice by Mesha of his eldest son on the wall of Kirl;ha, 
so that ‘there was great indignation against Israel,’ and 
the allied forces retreated back ‘ to their own land.’ 

The Moabite Stone shows us what were the forms of 
the Phoenician letters used on the eastern side of the ‘ 
Jordan in the time of Ahab. The forms employed in ‘ 
Israel and Judah on the western side could not have 
differed much ; and we may therefore see in these vene- 
rable characters the precise mode of writing employed 
by the earlier prophets of the Old Testament. This 
know ledge is of great importance for the correction and 
restoration of corrupt passages, and more especially of 
proper names, the spelling of which has been deformed 
by copyists. 

Just, however, as the writing of two persons at the 
present day must differ, so also the writing of two 
nations like the Moabites and Jews must have differed , 
to some extent. Moreover, there must have been some i 
distinction between the more cursive writing of a papy- 
rus-roll and the carefully cut letters of a public monument 
like that of Alesha. Indeed, that such a distinction did 
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e.\!st wc have proof in a passage (Isa. viii. i) which has 
been mistranslated in the Authorised Version, but which 
ought to be rendered: ‘Take thee a great slab, and 
wiitc upon it with the graving-tool of the people; 
Hasten spoil, hurrj' booty.’ Here words which were 
afterwards to be made more emphatic by becoming the 
name of one of Isaiah’s children were written in a way 
that all could read, not in the running hand of a scroll, 
but in the large clear characters of a public document 
What these characters exactly were a recent discovciy' 
has enabled iis to learn. 

Hebrew inscriptions of an early date have long been 
sought for in vain. We knew of one or two inscribed 
fragments from the neighbourhood of the Pool of 
Siloam at Jerusalem, and of a few seals which might bo 
referred to tlie peiiod before the Babylonish Captivity; 
but, unfortunately, none of tlicsc could be assigned to 
a definite date, and even the conclusion that some of 
them were prc-e.xihc was after all little more than a 
guess. The seals arc usually distinguished by the 
absence of any symbols or other devices, as well as by 
a horizontal line drawn across the middle, which divides 
the inscription into tivo halves. The proper names also 
which occur on them arc, in the majority of cases, 
compounded with the sacred name Yahveh. Several of 
these sc.nls have been found in Babylonia and Meso- 
potamia, and may therefore be regarded as memorials of 
the Jewish ixile. But the legends they bear arc always 
short, and consist of little else than proper names ; and, as 
their date was uncertain, it was impossible to draw any 
solid inferences from them as to the character of the 
writing employed in Judah orjsracl before tlic age of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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It is quite othcnvisc now. An inscription of some 
length has been di.scovered in Jerusalem itself, which 
is certainly as old as the time of Isaiah, and may be 
older still. In the summer of iSSo, one of the native 
pupils of Mr. Schiek, a German architect long settled 
in Jerusalem, was pi, -lying with some other lads in the 
so-called Pool of Silonm, and while wading up a 
channel cut in the rock which leads into the Pool 
slipped and fell into the water. On rising to the 
surface, he noticed what looked like letters on the rock 
which formed the .southern w.-ill of the channel. He told 
Mr. Schick of what he had seen; and the latter, on visiting 
the s]}ot, found that an ancient inscription, concealed for 
the most part by the water, actually e.vislcd there. 

The Pool IS of comparatively modern construction, but 
it encloses the remains of a much older reservoir, which, 
like the modern one, was supplied with water through a 
tunnel excavated in the rock This tunnel communi- 
cates with the so-called Spring of the Virgin, the only 
natural spring of w.-iter in or near Jerusalem. It rises 
below the walls of the city, on the western bank of the 
i alley of the Kidron ; and the tunnel through which its 
waters arc corn eyed is consequently cut through the 
ridge that forms the southern part of the Temple Hill. 
The Pool of Siloam lies on the opposite side of this 
ridge, cit the mouth of the valley called that of the 
Cheesemakcr-. (Tyropoeon) in the time of Josejihus, but 
which is now filled up with rubbish, and in large part built 
over: According to Captain Conder’s measurements, 
the length of the tunnel is 1,708 yards; it does not, 
however, run in a straight line, and towards the centre 
there are two m/s tic sac, of which the inscription now 
offers an explanation. At tlic entrance on the western 
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The inscription consists of six lines, but several of the 
letters composing it have unfortunately been destroyed 
by the wearing away of the rock. The translation of it 
is as follows : — 

‘ (Behold) the excavation ! Now this is the history of the 
excavation. ItTnIe the excavators were still lifting up the pick, 
each towards his neighbour, and while there were yet three 
cubits to (excavate, there was he.vd) the voice of one man call- 
ing to his neighbour, for there was an excess in the rock on the 
right hand (and on the left) And after that on the day of exca- 
vating the excavators had struck pick against pick, one against 
the other, the waters flowed from the spring to the Fool for a 
distance of t, 2 oo cubits. And (part) of a cubit was the height 
of the rock over the head of the excavators.’ 

The language of the inscription is the purest Biblical 
Hebrew. There is only one word in it — that rendered 
‘excess’ — which is new, and consequently of doubtful 
signification. We learn from it that the engineering skill 
of the day was by no means despicable. The conduit 
was excavated in the same fashion as the Mont Cdnis 
tunnel of our own time, by beginning the work simul- 
taneously at the two ends ; and, in spite of its windings, 
the workmen almost succeeded in meeting in the 
middle. They approached, indeed, so nearly to one 
another that the noise made by the one party in hewing 
the rock was heard by the other, and the small piece of 
rock which intervened between them was accordingly 
pierced. This accounts for the hvo culs de sac now 
found in the centre of the channel ; they represent the 
extreme points reached by the two bands of excavators 
before they had discovered that, instead of meeting, 
they were passing by one another. 

It is most unfortunate that the inscription contains no 
indication of date ; but the forms of the letters used 
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in it show that it cannot be very much later in age Uian 
the Moabite Stone. Indeed, some of the letters e.vhibit 
older forms than those of the Moabite Stone ; but this 
may be c.vpiaincd by the supposition that the scribes of 
Jerusalem were more conscn'ative, more disposed to 
1 ctain old forms, than the scribes of King Mesha. The 
prevalent opinion of scholars is that the tunnel and 
consequently the inscription in it were executed in the 
reign of Hczekiah According to the Chronicler (2 Chr. 
.xxxii. 30), Herekiah ‘ stopped the upper watercourse of 
Giiion, and brought it straight down to the west side of 
tlie city of David,' and we read in 2 Kings xx. 20, that ‘he 
made a pool and a conduit, and brought water into the 
citj'.’ The object of the laborious undertaking is very 
plain. The Virgin’s Spring, the only natural source near 
Jerusalem, laj' outside the walls, and m time of war 
might easily pass into the hands of the enemy. The 
Jewish Ifings, therefore, did their best to seal up this 
spring, whicli must be the Chronicler’s ‘ upper water- 
course of Gihon,' and to bring its waters by subterranean 
passages inside the citj’ walls Besides the tunnel which 
contains the inscription another tunnel has been dis- 
covered, which also communicates with the Virgin’s 
Spring. But it is tempting to suppose that the most 
important of these — the tunnel which contains the in- 
.scription — must be the one which Hczekiah made. 

The supposition, however, is rendered uncertain by a 
statement of Isaialt (viii. 6). While Ahaz, the father of 
Hczekiah, was still reigning, Isaiah uttered a prophecy in 
whicli he made allusion to ' the waters of Shiloah that 
go softly.’ Now this can hardly refer to anything else 
than the gently flowing stream which still runs through 
the tunnel of Siloam. In this case the conduit would 
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have been in existence before the time of Hezekiah ; 
and, since we know of no earlier period when a great 
engineering work of the kind could have been executed 
until we go back to the reign of Solomon, it is possible 
that the inscription may actually be of this ancient data 
The inference is supported by the name Shiloah, which 
probably means ‘the tunnel,’ and would have been given 
to the locality in consequence of the conduit which here 
pierced the rock. It was not likely that when David 
and Solomon were fortifying Jerusalem, and employing 
Phoenician architects upon great public buildings there, 
they would h.ivc allowed the city to depend wholly upon 
rain cisterns for its water supply. Since the inscription 
calls the Pool of Siloam simply ‘the Pool,’ we may 
perhaps infer that no otlicr reservoir of the kind was 
in existence at the time ; and yet in the age of Isaiah, 
as we learn from Isa. xxiL 9, ii, there was not only ‘a 
lower pool,’ in contradistinction to ‘ an upper one,’ but 
also ‘an old pool,’ in contradistinction to a new one. 
As Dr. Guthe's c.xcavations have laid bare the remains 
of four such pools in tlic neighbourhood of that of 
Siloam, there is no difficulty in finding places for all 
these reservoirs. But they could hardly have existed 
w hen the Pool of Siloam was still known as simply ‘ the 
Pool,’ nor could the name of Shiloah have well been 
given to the locality if another tunnel, obsen'ed by Sir 
Charles Warren on the eastern side of the Temple Hill, 
h.ad been already excavated. This second tunnel starts, 
like the Siloam one, from the Virgin’s Spring, and was 
designed to bring the water of the spring w'ithin the 
walls of the city. A shaft is cut for seventy feet into the 
hill, where it meets another perpendicular shaft, which 
rises for a height of fifty feet^ and then meets a flight of 
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.■steps, which lead into a broad passage, ending in another 
flight of steps and a vaulted chamber. Niches for lamps 
were found here at intervals, intended to light the persons 
who went to draw the water by means of a bucket As 
lamps of the Roman period were discovered in the 
chamber, the tunnel must have been known and used up 
to the time of the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and it 
is probably not older than the reign of Herod. In any 
case, the comparative excellence of its workmanship 
goes to show that it was made at a later date than 
die tunnel of Siloam. 

Wliatevcr doubts, however, may still hang over the 
date of the inscription, there can be no question that 
it has thrown most important light on the topography 
of Jerusalem in the period of the kings It is now clear 
that the modern citj’ occupies very little of the same 
ground as the ancient one ; die latter stood entirely on 
the rising ground to the east of the Tjropoedn valley, 
the northern portion of which is at present occupied by 
the mosque of Omar, while the southern portion is un- 
inhabited. The Tyropoeon valley itself must be the 
Valle)' of the Son of Hinnom, where the idolaters of 
Jerusalem burnt their children in the fire to Moloch. It 
must be in the southern cliff of this valley that the tombs 
of the kings are situated ; the reason why they have 
never yci been found being that they are buried under 
the rubbish with which the valley is filled. Among the 
rubbish must be the remains of the city which was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and whose ruins were 
flung into the gorge below.- Between the higher part 
of the hill, now occupied by the mosque of Omar, and 
its lower uninhabited portion. Dr. Guthe has discovered 
traces of a valley which on,c ran into the valley of the 
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Kidron at right angles to it, not far from the Virgin’s 
Spring, and divided in old days the City of David from 
the rest of the town. Here, as well as in the now 
obliterated Valley of the Checsemakers, there probably 
still lie the relies of the d3masty of David ; but we shall 
only know the story they have to tell us when the 
spade of the c.'ccavator has come to continue the dis- 
coveries which the inscription of Siloam has begun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The EitPiRE of the Hittites. 

A FEW yctirs ago there was no one who suspected that 
a great empire had once existed in Western Asia and 
contended on equal terms with both Egj'pt and Assyria, 
the founders of which were the little-noticed Hittites of 
tlic Old Testament. Still less did any one dream that 
these same Hittites had once carried their arms, their 
art, and their religion to the shores of the Aigcan, and 
that the early civih.sation of Greece and Europe was as 
much indebted to them as it was to the Phoenicians. 

The discovery was made in i8/g. Recent exploration 
and excavation had shown that the primitive art and 
culture of Greece, as revealed, for example, by Dr. 
Schliemann's excavations at M>kcn®, were influenced 
by a peculiar art and culture emanating from Asia 
lilinor. Here, too, certain strange monuments had been 
discovered, which form a continuous chain from Lydia in 
the west to Kappadokia and Lykaonia in the east. The 
best known of these arc certain rock sculptures found at 
Boghar. Koui and E>’uk, on the eastern side of the 
Halys, and two figures in- relief in the Pass of Karabcl, 
near Sardy.5, which the old Greek historian, Herodotus, 
had long ago supposed to be memorials of the Egyptian 
conqueror Scsostris, or Ramses II. 

Meanwhile other discoveries iverc being made in lands 
more immediately connected -wdth the Bible. Scholars 
had learned from the Egj'ptian inscriptions that before 
the daj's of the E.xodus tlic Egj'plian monarchs had 
been engaged in fierce struggLs with the powerful nation 
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of the Hittitcs, whose two chief sccits were at Kadcsh, 
on the Orontcs, and Carchcmish, on the Euphrates, 
and who were able to summon to their aid subject- 
allies not only from Palestine, but also far away from 
Lydia and the Troad, on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. Ramses 11 himself, the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion, had been glad to make peace with his antagonists ; 
and the treaty which provided, among other things, for 
the amnest}' of political oflenders who had found a 
shelter during the war among one or other of the two 
combatants was cemented by the marriage of the 
Egj'ptian king with the daughter of his rival. A cen- 
tury or two aftenvards Tiglath-Pileser I of Assyria 
found his passage across the Euphrates barred by the 
Hittitcs of Carchcmish and their Kolkhian mercenaries. 
From this time forward the Hittitcs proved dangerous 
enemies to the Assyrian kings in their attempts to 
extend the empire towards the west, until at last in 
B.C. 717 Sargon succeeded in capturing their rich capital, 
Carchcmish, and in making it the scat of an Assyrian 
satrap. Henceforth the Hittitcs disappear from history. 

But they had already left their mark on the pages of 
the Old Testament. The Canaanitc who had betrayed 
his fellow-citizens at Bcth-el to the Israelites dared not 
entrust himself to his countrj'mcn, but went away ‘ into 
the land of the Hittitcs’ (Judges i. 26). Solomon 
imported horses from Egj-pt, which he sold to the 
Syrians and the Hittitcs (i Kings x. 2S, 29), and when 
God had sent a panic upon the camp of the Syrians 
before Jerusalem, they had imagined that ‘the king of 
Israel had hired against them the kings of the Hittitcs 
and the kings of the Egyptians’ (2 Kings vii. 6). 
Kadesh itself, the southern Hittite capital, is mentioned 
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in a passage where the Hebrew text is unfortunately 
corrupt (2 Sam. xxiv. 6). Here the Septuapnt shows 
ii‘i that the o/iicers sent by Dawd to number the people, 
in skirting the northern frontier of his kingdom, came as 
far as ‘ Gilead and the land of the Hittites of Kadesh.’ 
In the extreme soutli of Palestine an offshoot of the 
race had been settled from an early period. These arc 
the Hittites of whom we hear in Genesis in connection 
with the patriarchs. Hebron was one of their cities, 
and Hebron, we arc told (Numb. xiii. 22), ‘was built 
seven years before Zoan,' or Tanis, the capital of the 
Hyksos conquerors of Eg3q3t This suggests that the 
Hittites formed part of the Hyksos forces, and that 
some of them, instead of entering Egypt, remained 
behind in Southern Canaan The suggestion is con- 
firmed by a statement of the Egjptian historian 
Manctho, who asserts that Jerusalem was founded by 
the Hyksos after their c.xpulsion from Egj’-pt ; and 
Jenisaicm, it will be rcniembcred, had, according to 
Ezekiel (xvi. a Hittitc mothci 
Another Hittitc citj- in the south of Judah was 
Kirjath-sepher, or ' Booktou n,’ also known as Debir, 
‘ the .sanctuarjV a title which reminds us of that of 
Kadc.sh, ' the holy city.’ We may infer from its name 
that Kirjalli-sepher contained a librarj'- stocked with 
Hittitc be 3kS). Th.tt the Hittites were a literary people, 
and possessed a system of writing of their own, we learn 
from the Egyptian monuments. What this writing was 
has been revealed by recent discoveries. Inscriptions in 
a peculiar kind of hieroglyphics or picture-writing h.avc 
been found at Hamath, Aleppo, and Carchemish, in Kap- 
padokia, Lykaonia, and Lydia. They arc always found 
associated with sculptures in a curious stj’le of art, some 
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of wliich from Carchemisli, the modern jerabifls, arc now 
in the British Museum. The style of art is the same as 
that of the monuments of Asia Minor mentioned above. 

It was the discovery of this fact by Professor Sayce, 
in 1S79, which first revealed the c.vislcncc of the Ilittitc 
empire and its importance in the history of civilisation. 
Certain hieroglyphic inscriptions, originally noticed by 
the traveller Burckhardt at Hamah, the ancient Hamath, 
had been made accessible to the scientific world by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and the conjecture had 
been put forward that they represented the long-lost 
writing of the Hittites. The conjecture was shortly 
aftenvards confirmed by the discovery of similar in- 
scriptions at Jcrablfis, which Mr. Skene and Mr. George 
Smith had already identified with the site of Carchc- 
mish If, therefore, the early monuments of Asia Minor 
were really of Hittitc origin, as Professor Sayce sup- 
posed, It was clear that they ought to be accompanied by 
Hittitc hieroglyphics. And such turned out to bo the ease. 
On visiting the sculptured figure in the Pass of Karabcl, 
in which Herodotus had seen an image of the great 
opponent of the Hittites, he found that the characters 
engrased by the side of it were all of them Hittitc forms. 

Hittitc inscriptions have since been discovered at- 
tached to another archaic monument of Lydia, the sitting 
figure of the great goddess of Carchemish, cart'cd out of 
the rocks of Mount Sipylos, which the Greeks fancied 
was the Xiobe of their mythologj' as far back as the 
age of Homer , and similar inscriptions also exist at 
Boghaz Kcui and Eyuk, in Kappadokia, as well as near 
Ivris, in Lykaonia. Others have been discovered in 
various parts of Kappadokia and in the Taurus range of 
mountains, while a silver boss, which bears a precious 
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inscription both in Hittite hieroglyphics and in cunei- 
form characters, seems to belong to Cilicia. In fact, 
there is now abundant evidence that the Hittites once 
held dominion throughout the greater portion of Asia 
Jlinor, so that we need no longer feel surprised at their 
being able to call Trojans and Lydians to their aid in 
their wars against Egypt. 

The existence of Hittite inscriptions at Hamath goes 
to .show that Hamath also was once under Hittite rule. 
This throws light on several facts recorded in sacred 
histoij’. David, after his conquest of the Syrians, 
became the ally of the Hamathite king, and the alliance 
seems to have lasted down to the time when Hamath 
was finally destroyed by the Assj'nans, since it is 
implied in the words of 2 Kings xiv. 28, as well as in 
the alliance between Uzziah and Hamath, of which we 
arc informed by the Assyrian monuments. Hamath and 
Judah, in fact, each had a common enemy in Syria, and 
ucrc thus drawn together by a common interest. It 
was onl}' when Assyria threatened all the populations 
of the west alike, that Hamath and Damascus were 
found fighting side by side at the battle of Karkar. 
Othenvisc they were natural foes. 

The reason of this lay in the fact tliat the Hittites 
were intrud-rs in the Semitic territory of Syria. Their 
origin must be sought in the highlands of Kappadokia, 
and from hence they descended into the regions of the 
south, at that time occupied by Semitic Aramaeans. 
Hamath and Kadesh had once been Aramaean cities, and 
when they were again wrested from the possession of the 
Hittites they did but return to their former owners. The 
fall of Carchomish meant the final triumph of the Semites 
in their long struggle with tlie Hittite stranger. 
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Even in their southern home the Hittites preserved 
the dress of the cold mountainous country from which 
they had coma They are characterised by boots u ith 
tumed-up toes, such as arc still worn by the mountaineers 
of Asia Minor and Greece. They were thick-set and 
somewhat short of limb, and the Egyptian artists 
painted them without beards, of a yellowish-white colour, 
with dark black hair. In short, as M. Lenormant has 
pointed out, they had all the phj'sical characteristics of 
a Caucasian tribe. Their descendants arc still to be 
met with in the defiles of the Taurus and on tlic plateau 
of Kappadokia, though they have utterl3>- forgotten the 
language or languages their forefathers spoke. What 
this language was is still uncertain, though the Hittite 
proper names which occur on the monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria show that it was neither Semitic nor Indo- 
European. With the help of the bilingual inscription 
in cuneiform and Hittite already mentioned, Professor 
Sayce believes that he has determined the values of a 
few characters and partially read three or four names, 
but until more inscriptions are brought to light it is 
impossible to proceed further. Only it is becoming every 
day more probable tliat the hieroglyphics in which the 
inscriptions are written were the origin of a curious 
syllabary once used throughout Asia hJinor, which- 
sundved in Cyprus into historical times. 

Hittite art was originally borrowed from Babylonia, 
but modified by the borrowers in a peculiar way. The , 
borrowing took place before the rise of Assyria. The | 
astronomical and astrological tablets belonging to the ' 
great work on the heavenly bodies which was compiled 
for the library of Sargon I of Accad speak from time to 
time of the Khattd or Hittites, a clear proof that already 
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al tliat remote epoch tlicj' had moved down from their 
Mi.rllieni liomc into llicir new quarters in Syria. 
]>c-'Kles the art of liabj'lonia tlicy also borrowed several 
of the llabylonian deities and religious legends. The 
.siiprcme godde.<s of Carchemish was the Babylonian 
Istar or .-Xslitoreth, and the representation of her found on 
early Babylonian cylinders was carried by the llittitcs 
to the wc..teiii coasts of Asia Minor, and from thence 
made its way across the /Egcan Sea to Greece. Even 
the .-Xma/on-. of Gicck nij thologj' were really nothing 
more th.in the priestesses of this Ilittite divinity, who 
wore arms in honour of the goddess The cities which 
according to the Greeks were founded by the Amazons 
were all of 1 littilc origin. 

\Vc mav- e.vpcct to discover hereafter that the 
innuenre c.'ierci'cd by the llittitcs upon their Syrian 
ncighbout.s v.it^ almost as profound as th.it e.^crciscd by 
them upon their neighbour., in .Asia .Minor, and through 
these upon the f.ithers of the Greeks. For the present, 
however, w" must be content with the .sUrtling results 
th.it have alic.iily been obtained in this new field of 
rorc.iich. A people th.it once pl.ajcd an important 
p.art in the histo.'-y of the civili.scd world h.as been again 
revealed t<s iis after tciiUincs of oblivion, .and a forgotten 
cmjiirc has been again brought to light. The first 
chapter ha' been opened of a new historj', which can 
only be comiilcted vvhen more Ilittite inscriptions have 
been discovered, and the .stor)' they contain has been 
deciphercvl. .All that is now needed arc c.\pIorcrs and 
cxcav.ators, who shall do lor the buried cities of the 
Hittites what Botta .iiid L.ayard liavc done for Nineveh, 
or Schlicmann for Mj-kenx* and Troj-. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Assyrian Invasions. 

When David founded his empire his two powerful 
neighbours, Egypt and Assj'ria, were botli in a state of 
decline. Assyria had fallen into the hands of unwarlike 
kings, who were unable to retain the conquests of their 
predecessors, even upon their immediate frontiers ; whiic 
Egypt was divided among rival dynasties and rent with 
civil wars Egj’pt, however, was the first to recover her 
strength. The monarchs of the twenty-second dynasty 
once more united the country under one rule, and 
Shishak or Sheshank I turned his arms against the 
cities of Palestine. The brief account given in i Kings - 
XIV. 25, 26, and the fuller histoiy in 2 Chron. xii. of his 
invasion of Judah and his capture of Jerusalem, arc 
supplemented by his own record of it on the walls of 
the ruined temple of Karnak. Here the Egyptian king 
is represented as striking down the conquered Hebrews 
v\ ith a colossal club, while beside him run long rows of 
embattled shields, within each of which is the name of 
a vanquished city. Among them we find the names not 
only of Jewish towns but of Israelitish fortresses also — 
such as iMegiddo, Taanach, and Abel — a proof tliat the 
Egj'ptian campaign was directed against the northern 
kingdom as well as against Judah, and could not, there- 
fore, have been undertaken at the instigation of Jero- 
boam, as has sometimes been supposed. One of the 
cities is called Judah-melck, or ‘ Judah-king,' a title by 
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which it is possible that Jerusalem may have been 
intended. At any rate, there is othenvise no mention 
of the royal city of Rehoboam among the shields tliat 
h.ave been preserved. 

The vigorous rule of Shishak had not ceased long 
before Egypt once more sank into a state of anarchy 
and weakness, which ended in its conquest by the 
Ethiopian Sabako, the So of the Old Testament 
(2 Kings xvii. 4). Sleanwhile Assyria had recovered 
its strength, and had entered upon a new career of 
conquest. In B.C. S5S Shalmaneser II came to the 
throne, and his long reign of thirty-five years was one 
continuous historj' of campaigns against his neighbours, 
in the course of which the authorit)- of Assyria was 
c.'ctcndcd as far as the Mediterranean The growing 
power of Damascus, which Rezon had torn from the 
emphe of David in the time of Solomon (i Kings xi. 
23-23), foimcd the chief object of his attack Already, 
in the si.\th year of his reign, he had overthrown the 
combined I'brcc.s of Damascus, of Hamath, and of the 
Hittites, and had slain 20,500 of his enemies in battle. 
Dam.ascus n .is .at this time go\emcd by II.idad-idri or 
Hadidc.icr, the Ben-had<id II of Scripture, the Scrip- 
tural name being a standing title of the Syrian kings, 
and .signifying • the son .of Hadad,’ the supreme deity 
of Dama cus. Three years later Shalmaneser again 
attacked the Sjri.m king, but it was not until his 
fourteenth year, w hen he crossed the Euphrates with an 
army of 120,000 men, that he achieved any substantial 
success. 

The campaign of the sixth year is narrated in detail 
in an inscription engraved by the Assyrian monarch 
on the rocks of Armenia, Here we learn that, after 
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crossing the Euphrates, he received the tribute of the 
Hittite states in Pethor, the city of Uaiaam, which 
he describes as being situated at the junction of the 
Euphrates and Sajur, He tlicn marclicd to Aieppo, 
where more gifts were brought to him, and after cap- 
turing three of the fortresses of Hamath, reached the 
royai city of Karkar or Arocr. This, lie siiys, ‘ I threw 
down, I dug up, I burned with fire; 1,200 cliariots, 
1,200 war-magazines, and 20,000 men belonging to 
Hadadezer of Damascus ; 700 chariots, 700 war-maga- 
zines, and 10,000 men belonging to Irkhulina of Hamath; 

2,000 cliariots and 10,000 men belonging to Ahab of 
Israel (Sir/ii) , 500 men of the Kuans ; 1,000 men from 
Egj’pt ; 10 chariots and 10,000 men from the land of 
Irkanat ; 2,000 men belonging to Matinu-baal of Arvad; 

2.000 men from the land of Usanat ; 30 cliariots and 

10.000 men belonging to Adoni-baal of Sizan ; 1,000 
men belonging to Gindibuh of the Arabians; and 
several hundred men belonging to Baasha, the son of 
Rchob, of the Ammonites — these twelve kings led their 
troops to its Iiclp, and came to make war and fighting 
against me. By the supreme help which Assur, the 
lord, gave (me), with the mighty weapons which the 
great defender w'ho went before me lent (to mo), I 
fought with them. From the city of Karkar, as far as 
tlic city of Guzau I overthrew them. Fourteen thousand 
of their fighting men 1 slew with weapons ; like the 
Air-god I bade the storm issue forth upon them ; with 
their corpses I filled the face of the waters ; tlicir vast 
armies I brought down with my w’eapons ; there was 
not room enough in the country for their dead bodies ; 
to presen'e the life of it I brought back a vast multi- 
tude, and distributed them among its men. The banks 
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of tlic river Orontes I reached. In the midst of this 
battle I took away from them their chariots, their war- 
magazines, and their horses trained to the yoke.' 

The first question tliat presents itself to us when we 
read this inscription is how we are to reconcile the 
mention of Ahab in it with the date of the battle of 
Karkar (I3.C. 853). According to the chronology 
adopted in the mai^in of our Bibles, Ahab would have 
been dead long before the event. The Assyrian monu- 
ments, houever, have proved that this chronology 
c.vceeds the true one by more than forty years ; and the 
date assigned to Ahab by the inscription harmonises 
completely with the dates that other inscriptions assign 
to later kings of Israel and Judah. In all probability, 
the battle of Karkar took place shortly before Ahab’s 
death ; and it was no doubt in consequence of the defeat 
undergone there by the Syrian forces that Ahab was 
not onl)- enabled to shake off his subjection to Damas- 
cus, but also to ally himself with Judah, and endeavour 
to recover the frontier fortress of Ramoth, of which 
Israel had been robbed. The alliance between Ahab and 
the king of Damascus is recorded ia i Kings xx. 34. 
The battle of Karkar must have followed not very 
long afterwards, since the attack on Ramoth was made 
within three )-cars aftcr-tlic conclusion of the alliance. 
Ahab’s diath may, therefore, be placed in B.C. 851. 

Another question that may be asked is how the Assy- 
rian monarch can say that twelve princes were arrayed in 
arms against him, when, according to his own enumera- 
tion. the forces of only eleven, nations were present, some 
of w hich do not seem to have been under the command of 
any king. The only answer that can be given is that 
Shalmaneser is guilty of, a .<imilar arithmetical inaccu- 

G 
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racy to tliat which makes him say that 14,000 of the 
enemy fell in battle, whereas, according to other 
accounts, the number was reallj’’ 20,500 ; though it is 
possible that the latter number may include the loss in 
other battles tliat took place during the campaign 
besides the decisive one at Karkar. When, however, 
we find such arithmetical corruptions as these in con- 
temporaneous documents, we need not wonder that the 
numerical statements of the Old Testament have 
become changed and uncertain in their passage through 
the hands of generations of copyists. 

We may infer from the fifth chapter of 2 Kings that 
the god Rimmon was the chief object of worship of 
Hadadezer or Ben-hadad, the Syrian king. The Assy- 
rian inscriptions have shown us why this was so. 
Rimmon is the Assyrian Ramman, the Air-god, and 
Ramman is specially identified with the Syrian deity 
Hadad, whose name enters into that of Hadadezer. 
Hadad-Rimmon, in fact, was the supreme divinity of 
Damascus, where he represented, not the god of the 
air, as among the Assyrians, but Baal, the Sun-god 
himself. Hence it is that in Zeeh. xii. II, reference 
is made to the ‘mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in the 
valley of Jlegiddo,’ that is to say, to the yearly festival, 
when the women mourned for the death of the Sun- 
god, slain, as it uas imagined, by the winter. In 
Phcfe'nicia the god was known as Addnis, the ‘lord,’ or 
under his old Babylonian title ofTammuz. It was for 
Tammuz, it will be remembered, that Ezekiel saw the 
women sitting and weeping within the precincts of ‘ the 
Lord’s bouse ' itself in Jerusalem (Ezek. viii. 14). 

Hadadezer was murdered betiveen tlie fourteenth 
and eighteenth years of Shalmaneser, and the crown 
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seized by Hazacl. In his eighteenth year the Assyrian 
king moved against the usurper, and captured his camp 
along with i,i2i chariots and 470 war-magazines. The 
battle took place on the summit of Sanir, or Shenlr — 
the name given to Mount Hermon by the Amorites 
according to Dcut. iii. 9 — ‘which lies over against 
Lebanon.’ Here 1(5,000 of the Syrians fell in battle, and 
Haracl fled to Damascus, whither he was followed by 
the Assyrians. Damascus, however, proved too strong 
to be captured, and Shalmaneser accordingly contented 
himself with cutting down the trees by which it was 
surrounded, and retiring into the Haurfln, where he 
burnt the unwallcd towas, and carried away their 
inhabitants into captivity. He then followed the high 
road from Damascus to tlic Mediterranean, and on the 
promontory of liaal-rosh, at the mouth of the Dog 
River near Bcyrflt, had an image of himself carved 
upon tl'c rocks. At the same place he received tlie 
tribute of Tj’rc and Sidon, as well as of ‘ Yahua, the 
son of Khumri,’ that i.-. to say, of Jehu, the descendant 
of Omri. In calling Jehu a descendant of Omri, the 
As'-yriau king was misinformed , he had heard nothing 
of the revolution which had extirpated the house of 
Omri, and had placed Jehu upon the throne. Like 
Ahab, ‘hercforc, Jehu was supposed to be a son of 
Omri, the founder of Samaria, which is frequently 
termed Beth-Omri, ‘ the house of Omri,’ in the Assy- 
rian inscription.s, though in the latter days of Tiglatli- 
I’ilcscr II and Sargon, ‘Beth-Omri’ is superseded by 
‘Samiiin.i.’ This rvas the Aramaic form of the native 
name Shimrdn, and must consequently have been 
derived by tlic Assyrians ^jm the Aramaic neighbours 
of the Israelites. 

G 2 
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In the Assyrian Hall of the British Museum there 
now stands a small obelisk of black marble, which was 
brought from Calah by Sir A. H. Layard, on which 
Shalmaneser records the annals of his reign. The 
upper portion of the monument is occupied by a scries 
of reliefs representing the tribute brought to the Assyrian 
monarch by the distant nations which had sought his 
favour. Among the reliefs is one in which the ambassa- 
dors of Jehu are depicted bearing their offerings of gold 
and silver bars, of a golden vase and a golden spoon, of 
cups and goblets of gold, of pieces of lead, of a royal 
sceptre and of clubs of wood. Their features are those 
which are still characteristic of the Jewish race, and their 
fringed robes descend to their ankles. 

The death of Shalmaneser brought with it a period 
of peace for Damascus and Palestine. His son and 
successor turned his arms in other directions, and Hazael 
and his successor, Ben-hadad III, were left free to ravage 
Israel (2 Kings xiii. 3). It was not until the Israelites, 
under Jeroboam II, had taken ample revenge upon the 
Syrians, and the coast of Israel was restored ‘ from the 
entering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain,' that an 
Assyrian monarch once more marched towards the 
west. This was Rimmon-nirari, grandson of Shal- 
maneser, who reigned from BC. 810 to 781, and reduced 
the kingdom of Damascus to a condition of vassalage. 
Damascus was now under the government of a king 
called Marih, the successor, probably, of Ben-hadad HI, 
who, after undergoing a siege at the hands of the 
Assyrians, was glad to make terms with them by 
acknowledging the supremacy of Rimmon-nirari, and by 
giving him 2,300 talents of silver, 20 talents of gold, 
3,000 talents of copper, S,ooo talents of iron, embroidered 
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robe.-! and clothes of fine linen, a couch inlaid with I> 
and an ivorj' parasol, besides other treasures and fu 
lure without number which his palace contained. It 
very possible th<it Jeroboam's successes against i 
Syrians were in large measure due to the extent 
which they had been weakened by the Assyrian 
Rimmon-nirari also claims to have received tribute fro-' 
Tyre and Sidon, from Beth-Omri, from Edom, and from 
Palaslu or Palestine — a name under which we should 
probably include not only the district inhabited by the 
Philistines, but the kingdom of Judah as well. The 
tribute was no doubt sent to him after his triumphal 
entrj’ into Damascus 

With Rimmon-nirari the power of the older dynasty 
of the Assyrian king.« came to an end His successors 
were scarci'ly able to defend themselves against the 
attack.s of their neighbours on the north and south ; 
diseases and insurrections broke out in the great cities 
of the kingdom, and finally, in B.C. 746, there was a 
rising in Calah , the king either died or was put to 
death, and before the jear was oicr, in the month of 
ApriY, KL 74 J, the Clown was seized 6y a mihtaty 
adventurer, immed Pul, who assumed the title of Tiglath- 
Pilescr II Tiglath-Pilcser 1 had been the most famous 
monarch and most c'stciisivc conqueror of the older 
dynasty, and h.td reigned over Assyria five centuries 
previously , by assuming his name, therefore, the usurper 
wished to show that he intended to emulate his deeds. 
According to later tradition, the new king had begun 
his career as a gardenci ; svhether this was true or not, 
he showed great military and executive capacities after 
he had established himself on the throne, and it was to 
him that the second Ass: nan empire owed its origin. 
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Tiglath-Pileser determined to cement the various 
states of Western Asia into a single empire, governed by 
satraps appointed at Nineveh, and accountable only to 
the king. Each satrapy, or province, had to provide a 
certain number of men for the imperial army, and to 
pay a hNcd annual tribute to the imperial treasur}'. 
Thus, Nineveh itself was assessed at 30 talents, ten of 
which went to the general expenditure, while the re- 
maining twenty were devoted to the maintenance of the 
licet. Calah paid 9 talents ; Cardiemish, once the rich 
capital of the Hittites, paid 100 ; Arpad 30 ; and 
Megiddo but 15. Besides gold and silver, the cities and 
provinces were called upon to furnish chariots, clothing, 
and other similar contributions. 

Two years after his accession (B.C. 743) Tiglath- 
Pileser II turned his attention to the west. Arpad, now 
Tel-Erfad, near Aleppo, was the first object of attack. 
It held out for three years, and did not fall until I!.C. 
740 But, meanwhile, the kingdom of Hamath had 
been shattered by the Assyrian arms. Nineteen of its 
districts were placed under Assyrian governors, and the 
Assyrian forces made their way as far as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Azri-yaho, or Azariah (Uzziah), the 
Jewish king, had been the ally of Hamath, and from 
him also punishment was accordingly enacted. He was 
compelled to purchase peace by the offer of submis- 
sion and the payment of tribute. The alliance between 
Judah and Hamath had been of long standing. David 
had been the friend of its king Tou or Toi ; and at the 
beginning of Sargon’s reign the king of Hamath' bears a 
distinctively Jewish name. This is Yahu-bihdi, or, as 
it is elsewhere written, Ilu-bihdi, where the word ilu, 
' god,' takes the place of the name of the covenant God 
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of Israel, ll is even possible that Yahu-bihdi was a 
Jew who hiid been placed on the throne of Hamath by 
Azariah. At any rate, the alliance between Judah and 
Hamath explains a passage in 2 Kings xiv. 28, which 
has long presented a difficulty. It is now clear that 
Jeroboam is here stated to have won over Hamath to 
Israel, though previously it liad ‘ been allied with Judali.’ 
But after Jeroboam’s death, Jewish influence must 
once more have gained an ascendency among the 
Hamathites. 

Two years after the fall of Arpad, Tiglath-Pileser was 
again in the west. On this occasion he held a levi'c of 
subject princes, among whom Rezon of Damascus and 
Menahem of Samaria came to offer their gifts and do 
homage to their sovereign lord.* The tribute which 
Tiglath-Pilc«cr states that he then received from the 
Israelitish king was given, according to the Book of 
Kings, to Pul. W’o may infer from this, therefore, that 
the Assyrian monarch was still known to the neighbour- 
ing nations by his original name, and that it was not 
until later that they became accustomed to the new title 
he had assumed. The inference is further borne out by 
the .statement of an ancient Greek astronomer, Ptolemy. 
AYlien sjicaking of the eclipses which were obseia'ed at 
Babylon, Ptolemy gives a list of Babylonian kings, w'lth 
the length of their reigns, from the so-called era of 
Nabonassar in uc. 747, down to the time of Ale.xander 
the Great. In this list, Tiglath-Pileser, after his con- 

' T)ie A‘*S}Tmn inscription', show .that the true form of the name of the 
Unir Dain.ucu^ was Rc^cui, Iihc that of the founder of the Ung^dom 
(I kings \ 1 . 23), the Ribhcnl form with t licing due to the «amc socalic 
cliangc as that m Tit (2 Sam. mil 6) by the side of Tcif (i Chr. xviii. 9)1 
or Iliram (i Kingb v. x) by the side of Iluntm (2 Chr. ii. ix). ITczion in 
X Kings XV. iS is ptobaidy a copyUt's error for Kezon. 
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quest of Babylon, is named Poros or For, Por being the 
Persian form of Pul, 

During the lifetime of Menahcm Israel remained 
tributary’ to Assyria, and the Assyrian king did not 
again turn his arms against the west After the death 
of Mcnahem and the murder of his son Pekahiah, how- 
ever, important changes took place. The usurper, 
Pekah, in alliance with Re.^on of Damascus, attacked 
Judah with the intention of overthrowing the dynasty 
of David and placing on the throne of Jerusalem a vassal 
king, whose father's name, Tabeel, shows that he must 
have been a Syrian. Jotham, the Jewish king, died 
shortly after the war began, and the youth and weak- 
ness of his son and successor Ahaz laid Judah open to 
its antagonists, who were further aided by a disaffected 
party within the capital itself (Isa. viii. 6). In his 
extremity, therefore, Ahaz appealed to the Assyrian 
monarch, who was already seeking an excuse for crush- 
ing Damascus, and reducing the Jewish kingdom, with 
its important fortress of Jerusalem, to a condition of 
vassalage In R.C. 734, accordingly, Tiglath-Pileser 
marched into Syria. Rezon was defeated in a pitched 
battle, his chariots broken in pieces, his captains captured 
and impaled, while he himself escaped to Damascus, 
where he was closely besieged by the enemy. The 
territory of Damascus was now devastated with fire and 
sw’ord, its sixteen districts were ‘ ovenvhelmed as with a 
flood,’ and the beautiful gardens by which the capital 
w'as surrounded were destroyed, eveiy tree being cut 
down for use in the siege. The city itself, however, 
proved too strong to be taken by assault ; so, leaving a 
sufficient force before it to reduce it by famine, Tiglath- 
Pileser proceeded against the late allies of the Syrian 
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king. Israel was the first to be attacked. The north 
of the country was overrun, and the tribes beyond the 
Jordan carried into captivity. Gilead and Abel-beth- 
maachah are mentioned by name as among the towns 
that were taken and sacked.* The Assyrians then fell 
upon Ammon and Moab, which had aided Israel and 
Syria in the attack on Judah, and next made their way 
along tlic sea-coast into tlie country of the Philistines, 
who had seized the opportunity of the late war to shake 
ofT the yoke of the Jewish king Their leader, Khanun 
or Hanno of Gaza, fled into Egj'pt ; but Gaza itself was 
captured and laid under tribute, its gods carried away, 
and an image of the Assyrian king set up in the temple 
of Dagon. Ekron and Ashdod were also punished, and 
Metinti of Ashkelon committed suicide in order to escape 
the vengeance of the conqueror. 

Now that all fear of danger in the south had been 
removed, Tiglath-Pilcser marched back into the northern 
kingdom, took Samaria, and (according to his own 
account) put Pekah to death, appointing Hosea king in 
his place. A yearly tribute of ten talents of gold and 
a thousand of silver was at the same time exacted. 
Shortly afterwards some of the Assyrian troops were 
sent against the Edomites and the Queen of the Arabs, 
who had also revolted "against Assyria and joined the 
Syro-lsraclite League. Indeed, this league seems to have 
been formed for the purpose of checking the Assyrian 
advance, and the war against Judah to have been due to 
a refusal of Jotham to take part in it It was an antici- 
pation of the league that wJls afterwards formed in the 
time of Hezekiah against the growing power of Sargon. 

Meanwhile, after a siege of two years, Damascus fell 
^ Compare 2 Kings xr. 29. 
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in I!.C. 732. Rczon was slain, liis subjects transported 
into captivity, and a great court, like a durbar in modem 
India, was held in his palace by Tiglatli-Pilescr. Among 
the subject-princes who attended it was Ahar. of Judah. 
He i.« called Jehoahaz in the Assyrian inscriptions, and it 
is therefore clear that the sacred historians have dropped 
the first part of the name, in consequence of the character 
of the king The Divine name would have been pro- 
faned by its association w ith an idolatrous and unworthy 
prince. As Khanun appeared at the court along nitli 
Kavus-melecli of Edom, Metinti of Aslikelon, Solomon 
of Moab, and Sanib of Ammon, he must have .succeeded 
in obtaining a pardon. It was while Ahaz was at 
Damascus in attendance on the Assyrian monarch that 
he saw the altar, the pattern of which he sent to Urijah, 
ordering it to be set up in the court of the Lord's 
house. 

Tiglath-Pilescr died in B.C 727, and was succeeded by 
Shalmaneser IV. The refusal of Hosca to continue the 
annual tribute brought the new Assyrian monarch into 
the west. Tyre was besieged unsuccessfully, Ilosea 
earned away captive, and Samaria blockaded for three 
year.*: During the blockade Shalmaneser died, and the 
crow n w as seized by one of the Assyrian generals. The 
latter as.sumcd the name of Sargon, in memory' of the 
famous llab)’lonian moiKarch who had reigned so many 
centuries before. The capture of .Samaria tool; place in 
his first year (IJ.C. 722) ; 27,280 of its inhabitants were 
.■:ent into e.\ilc, but only fifty chariots were found in the 
cit)'. An Ass}'rian governor was appointed over it, who 
W.TS commissioned to send each year to Nineveh the 
same tribute as tliat paid by Hose,!. The comparatively 
small number of Israelites who were carried into c.ap- 
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ti\’ity shows that Sargon contented himself with re- 
moving only those persons and their families who had 
tal.'cn part in the revolt against him ; in fact, Samaria 
was treated pretty much as Jerusalem was by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the time of Jchoiachin. The greater part 
of the old population was allowed to remain in its 
native land. This fact disposes of the modern theories 
which assume that the whole of the Ten Tribes were 
carried away. The districts to which the captives were 
talccn were Halah, the banks of the Habor, or river of 
Gozan, and the cities of the Modes. Halah was not far 
from Ilaran in Mesopotamia, on the western side of 
the Habor, the modern Khabur, which flows into the 
Euphrates, and rises in the country called Guzana, or 
Gozan, in the Assjaian inscriptions. The Medcs were 
the tribes who lived eastward of Kurdistan, which, like 
hlesopotamia, had been overrun by Tiglath-Pileser. 

- The places of the captive Israelites were not supplied 
immediately. Wc learn from the Old Testament that it 
was from Hamath and the cities of Babylonia that the 
new inhabitants were brought Now Hamath was not 
conquered by Sargon untduc 720, and Babylonia not 
until n.c. 710. Hamath had broken into revolt under 
Yahu-bihdi or Ilu-bihdi, who induced Arpad, Damascus, 
and Samaria to follow its example. But its chastise- 
ment was speedy and sharp. Sargon captured Ilu-bihdi 
in the city of Aroer, and flayed him alive , while Hamath 
received a colony of 4,300 Assyrians and an Assyrian 
governor. Samaria was next punished, and Sargon 
then marched southward against the combined forces 
of Khanun of Gaza and Sab'ako or So of Eg)'pt A 
battle at Raphia decided the fate of the struggle, and 
Khanun fell into the hands of his enemies. 
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The Babylonian cities from which some of the new 
settlers in Samaria were taken were Cuthah and Sephar- 
vaim. Cuthah is now represented by the mounds of 
Tel Ibrahim, to the north-west of Babylon. It was 
under the special protection of Nergal, whose name 
means ‘ the lord of the great city,’ the god of the under- 
world. Sepharvaim, or ‘the two Sipparas,’ stood on 
opposite banks of the Euphrates. The quarter on the 
eastern bank, now called Abu-Habba, was Sippara 
proper, where, according to Babylonian tradition, Sisu- 
thros had buried his books before the Deluge ; the 
quarter on the other bank being Agadd or Accad, the 
old capital of Sargon I, which gave its name to the 
whole of the northern portion of Chaldea. In later 
times the two quarters were distinguished from one 
another as ‘ Sippara of Samas,’ the Sun-god, and 
‘ Sippara of Anunit' Anunit was the wife of the god 
Anu, ‘ the sky ’ ; and when the Bible says that ‘ the 
Sepharvites burnt their children in fire to Anammelech ’ 
reference is made to ‘ Anu the king.’ Adrammclech, or 
‘ Adar the king,’ was another Babylonian deity, who was 
originally a form of the Sun-god. 

We may gather from Ezra iv. 2, 10, that Samaria was 
colonised a second time by the Assyrians, perhaps in 
consequence of an unsuccessful revolt. This took place 
in the reign of Esar-haddon. His son Asnapper, or 
Assur-bani-pal, settled a number of Elamite tribes in 
the country, among them being natives of Susa and of 
Apharsa or Mai Amir. Men from Babylon and Erech 
were also settled there at the same time. The names of 
the new colonists would suit the reign of Assur-bani-pal 
better than that of Esar-haddon, since it was Assur- 
bani-pal, and not Esar-haddon, who conquered Elam 
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and Susa, and took by storm both Babylon and Ercch. 
It is, therefore, probable that Esar-haddon in verse 2 is 
a scribe’s error for Asnappor. 

The reduction of the northern kingdom of Israel into 
an Assyrian province brought the Assyrian empire to 
the very borders of Judah, and the Assyrian kings began 
to cast longing eyes upon tlie territory of the latter. Its 
capital, Jerusalem, was an almost impregnable fortress, 
the possession of which would open the road into Egypt, 
as well as block the passage of an Egj'ptian army into 
Asia. But as yet thcie was no excuse for attacking it. 
Hezekiah, the successor of Ahaz, continued to pay the 
tribute his father had consented to give to the Assyrians, 
and Saigon siccordiiigly occupied himself in wars else- 
nhere. Suddenly, however, an event occurred which 
brought him once more into Palestine In order to 
understand this, we must turn our eyes for a moment or 
two to Babylonia. 

The Babylonians had seized the opportunity offered 
by the death of Tiglath-Pilescr to shake off the 
As.syrian yoke. For five years they remained free. 
Then in B C. 722 the country w.as occupied by a man of 
great energy and ability, Mcrodach-baladan, the son of 
Vagina’ Merodach-baladan was the hereditary chief 
of the Kald.i or Chaldeans, a small tribe at that time 
settled in the marshes at tlic mouth of the Euphrates, 
but which, in consequence of his conquest of Babylon 
afterwards, became the dominant caste in Babylonia 
itself. For twelve years he continued undisputed master 

’ The name of Baladnn in s King^ I2 (and Isa. xxxix. l) is due to 
the error of a copyist, like Berodach for Merodach. His c>e must ha\c 
run back to the name of Mcrodach-fxiladan in the preceding line. Mero* 
dach'balndan means * Meroilacli has given a son,* and without ' Merodach 
would be incomplete. 
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of the countiy we may henceforth call Chaldea. Sargon, 
however, was becoming every year more powerful, and it 
was evident that another Assyrian invasion of Babylonia 
would not be long postponed. Merodach-baladan 
determined to anticipate the attack. He therefore 
endeavoured to form avast league between the states on 
both the eastern and the western sides of the Assyrian 
empire, whose independence was menaced by their 
powerful neighbour. Babylonia and Elam were the 
eastern members of the league, and ambassadors were 
sent to the west, to concert measures with the various 
states of Palestine, as well as with Egypt, for common 
action against Sargon. 

Hezekiah, now in the fourteenth year of his reign 
(2 Kings x.\ 6), had just recovered from a dangerous 
illnes!!, which had been aggravated by the fear of 
Assyria, and the fact that as yet he had no son 
to succeed him. The illness formed the prcte.\t by 
which the conspirators hoped to blind the eyes of 
Sargon to the real objects of the embassy; it was 
published to the world that the ambassadors had come 
merely to congratulate the Jewish king on his recovery. 
But Sargon knew well that Merodach-baladan would not 
have troubled himself to inquire after the health of a 
brother-king without a further motive, and he doubtless 
learned that Hezekiah had shown the ambassadors all 
the -treasures and arms with which he hoped to support 
the league. The consequence was, that before the con- 
federates were prepared to resist him, the Assyrian 
monarch had swooped down upon tliem and attacked 
them singly. 

Palestine was the first to suffer. Akhimit, whom 
Sargon had appointed king of Ashdod, had been de- 
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throned, .and the crown given to an usurper named 
Ynvan or ' the Greek.’ Yavan seems to have been the 
nominee of Hezekiah, wlio at this time exercised a sort 
of suzerainty over the Philistine cities, and he was set 
up as king for the purpose of heading the Philistine 
revolt against Assyria. Edom and Moab also sent 
contingents to the war, and the Ethiopian king of Egypt 
promised help. Of the details of the struggle between 
Sargon and the western states we unfortunately know 
nothing. But it did not last long; neither Babylonia 
nor Egj'pt had time to .send any assistance to their 
allies. The Tariau, or Commander-in-chief, was ordered 
to invest Ashdod (sec Isa. xx i), while Sargon himself 
overran ‘the wide-spreading land of Judah,’ and cap- 
tured its capital Jcnisalem. This conquest of Judah by 
Sargon explains prophecies of Isaiah which have 
hitherto been unsolved mysteries. Thus an explanation 
■ is at length olfercd of the circumstances described by the 
prophet in chapters x. and xi Here the Assyrian army 
is dcsciibcd..as marching along the usual high-road from 
the north-cast, and as halting at Nob, only an hour’s 
journey distant from Jerusalem, on the very day when 
the oracle was uttered,' while Isaiah declares that the 
capital itself shall fall into the hands of the enemy 
(x. 6 . 12, 22, 24. 34). - 

All tills is inapplicable to the invasion of Senna- 
cherib, when a detachment only of the Assyrian army 
was sent .against Jerusalem from the south-west, and 
when Isaiah was commissioned by God to promise 
that the king of Assyria should ‘not come into this 
city, nor shoot an arrow tlicrc, nor come before it 
with shield, nor cast a bank against it.’ The older 

• ' That day ’ in the A.V. should he cotrcctcd into * to-day ’ (Isa. x. 32). 
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commentators were accordingly driven to the desperate 
expedient of supposing that the invasion described by 
Isaiah in the tenth chapter of his prophecies was an 
ideal one. Thanks, however, to the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, all is now clear, and we can now 
understand why it is that the Assyrian monarch, whose 
march is described by Isaiah, claims to be the conqueror 
of Calno and Carchemish, of Hamath and Arpad, of 
Damascus and Samaria (w 8-io). All these were 
conquests of Sargon, not of Sennacherib. 

Ashdod was taken and razed to the ground, and its 
inhabitants sold into captivity. Yavan managed to 
escape to the Egyptian king, who was cowardly enough 
to give him up to his enemies. Edom and Moab were 
punished for the part they had taken in the rebellion, 
and the authority of Sargon was paramount as far as 
the frontier of Egj'pt. 

All this happened in B.C 71 1. The following year 
the whole power of Assyria was hurled against Mero- 
dach-baladan. The Elamites were defeated and their 
border-towns sacked, and the Babylonian king was 
compelled to retreat southwards, leaving Babylon in the 
hands of the Assyrians. A year later he was pursued 
by Sargon into his last refuge ; Bit-Yagina, his ancestral 
capital, was taken by storm, and he himself forced to 
surrender. His good fortune never returned. On ' 
Sargon’s death he once more entered Babylon, but his 
second reign only lasted six months. After a battle 
which ended in the complete victory of Sennacherib, he 
fled again to the marshes, but was driven out of them 
four years later, and sailed across the Persian Gulf to 
And a new home on the western coast of Elam. But 
even here his implacable enemies followed him. In B.C 
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C97, Sciin.idicrib mnnncd a fleet with Phoenician sailors 
.ind destroyed the town the old Chaldean prince had 
built. After tin's «c hear ofhitn no more. 

'i'he tenth cliaptci of Isaiah teaches us to look for 
references to the capture of Jerusalem by Sargon in 
other parts of the book. It is impossible not to 
recognise one of these in the twenty-second chapter. 
1 lore the prophet presents us with the picture of a siege 
which lia.s already lasted some time, and when the 
inhabitants of jerusniem arc no longer slain by the 
sword, but by famine, w hilc the city is on the point of 
being starved out. 1 lore also tlic message which Isaiah 
is bidden to deliver is not a promise of deluerance from 
the enemy, but the re\crse ‘It wa.s revealed in my 
ears by the Loid of Hosts, Surely this iniquity shall not 
be purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord God of 
Hosts.’ It is only the eampaign of Sargon that can 
explain those words 

Ten j'cars later Judah w.is again invaded by an 
As.-yrian king, and Jerusalem again threatened by an 
Assyrian army. S.irgon had been murdered by his 
soldiers, and succeeded by his son, Sennacherib, who 
mounted the throne on the 12th of the month of Ab, 
or July, D.C 705. He vv.is a very difTcrcnt man from his 
father, weak and vain-glorious, fonder of boasting than 
of decd'i. Trusting to' the support of Tirhakah, the 
ICtliiopian king of Iig)-pt, Hczckiah threw off his alle- 
giance to ./\.s.sjTia, and refused to send the yearly 
tribute to Nineveh. The Phoenicians did the same, 
while the Jewish king reasserted his former supremacy 
over the cities of the Philistines. Padi, the king of 
Ekron, who remained faithful to Assyria, was carried 
in chains to Jciusalcm, and Zedekiah, who is named in 

H 
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the Assyrian records as the king' of Ashkclon, was 
probably of Jewish origin. It was not until three years 
after his accession that Sennacherib found himself able 
to march against the rebels. In B.C. 701 he crossed 
the Euphrates, and made his way to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Great and Little Sidon, Sarepta, Acre, 
and other Phoenician towns, surrendered to the invader, 
the Sidonian monarch fled to Cyprus, and the kings of 
Ar\'ad and Gebal hastened to pay their court to the 
conqueror. Metinti of Ashdod, Pedacl of Ammon, 
Chemosh-nadad of IMoab, and Melech-ram of Edom, 
who were also suspected of having taken part in the 
rebellion, came at the same time. Judah and the 
dependent Philistine states alone still held out. 

The rest of the history' had best be told in Senna- 
cherib’s own words : — 

‘ Zedekiah, king of Ashkelon,’ he says,'who had not submitted 
to my yoke, himself, the gods of the bouse of his fathers, his wife, 
his sons, his daughters, and his brothers, the seed of the house 
of his fathers, I removed, and 1 sent him to Assyria. 1 set 
over the men of Ashkelon, Sarludari, the son of Eukipli, their 
former king, and 1 imposed upon him the payment of tribute, 
and the homage due to my majesty, and he became a vassal. 
In the course of my campaign I approached and captured 
Beth-Dagon, Joppa, Beneberak, and Aaur, the cities of Zedekiah, 
which did not submit at once to my yoke, and I carried away 
their spoil. The pnests, the chief men, and the common 
people of Ekron, who had thrown into chains their king Padi 
because, he was faithful to bis oaths to Assyria, and had given 
him up to Hezekiah, the Jew, who imprisoned him like an 
enemy in a dark dungeon, feared in their hearts. The king of 
£g}’pt, the bowmen, the chanots, and the horses of the king of 
Ethiopia had gathered together innumerable forces and gone to 
their assistance. In sight of the town of Eltekeh ivas their 
order of battle drawn up ; they called their troops (to the 
battle). Trusting in Assur, my lord, I fought with them and 
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B.C. 71 1, the year of Sargon’s campaign. But this very 
fact supplies an c.vplanation of the difficulty. In the 
retrospective record of the prophetical annalist, the hvo 
campaigns of Sargon and Sennacherib have been 
brought into association, though the history dwells only 
upon that one which illustrated God’s way of dealing 
with His faithful servants. Hence it is that remini- 
scences of the earlier invasion arc allowed to enter here 
and there into the narrative. It was Saigon, and not 
Sennacherib, who was the conqueror of Hamath and 
Arpad, of Scphar\'aim and Samaria (2 Kings xviii. 34- 
36). It was Saigon, and not Sennacherib, who invaded 
Judah in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign. 

There is a bas-relief in the British Museum which 
represents Sennacherib seated on his throne in front of 
Ladiish, and receiving the spoil of the city as it passed 
before him. It was while he was encamped before this 
city that Hezekiah despatched the embassy with gifts 
and tribute and players for pardon Sennacherib 
accepted the gifts, but refused the pardon ; nothing 
would content him but the absolute surrender of 
JcniScalcm and its king. Hezekiah then prepared for 
his defence. We gather from Isaiah’s writings that there 
were at tliat period three parties in the State, each of 
whicli qf difierent times gained an influence over the 
king and his councillors. There was first the party 
headed by Shebna — ^whosc name proves him to have 
been of Syrian parentage — which advocated alliance 
with Egj'pt and hostility to Assyria. This was the 
party with which Isaiah had 'mainly to contend, but its 
power was not finally extinguished until after the 
retreat of Tirhakah from the battle of Eltekch, and this 
visible proof that Egypt was but a bruised reed to lean 
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upon. The second party inherited the policy of Ahaz, 
and urged that Judah’s only chance of safety lay in 
submission to the mighty empire of Assyria. Isaiah 
u’as the representative of the third party. He an- 
nounced God’s own declaration, that He would defend 
His city and temple if only its inhabitants would trust 
and fear Him, and reject all alliances with the heathen 
nations that surrounded them. ‘In quietness and in 
confidence ’ should bo their strength. It was not until 
events had demonstrated the truth of Isaiah’s message 
that the rulers of Jerusalem reluctantly accepted it, and 
recognised at last that the true policy of Judah was to 
abstain from mi.ving in the wars and intrigues of the 
foreign idolater. 

When the Jewish embassy arrived at Lachish, the 
Egj'ptian party seems still to have been in the ascend- 
ant In spite of the prophet’s warning, envoys had boon 
sent to Eg)'pt (Isa. xxx , xxxi.), and had returned full of 
confidence in an alliance, which yet was to be to them 
not ‘an help nor profit, but a shame and also a re- 
proach.’ The battle of Eltekeh dissipated their hopes. 
This was fought after the capture of Lachish, when 
Sennacherib was endeavouring to take the neighbouring 
fortress of Libnah (2 Kings xix. 8, g). The Rab-shakch, or 
Prime Minister, had been sent against Jerusalem along 
with the Tartan, or Commander-in-chief, and the Rab- 
saris, oi' Chamberlain, and after delivering his message 
to its defenders had returned to Sennacherib, leaving a 
considerable force under the Tartan encamped outside 
its walls The message had been delivered in Hebrew, 
not in Assyrian or in Aramaic (Syrian), which at that 
time was the general language of trade and diplomacy 
in Western Asia, like French in modern Europe. Every 
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politician was c.xpcctcd to speak it, and Hezekiah’s 
ministcre take it for granted that the Rab-shakeh would 
be able to do so. The fact that he preferred to speak in 
Hebrew gives us a high idea of the education of the 
age. Everj' cultivated Assyrian was acquainted with 
Accadian, the old dead language of Babylonia, which 
was to an Assyrian what Latin is to us ; and in addition 
to this diplomatists and men of business were required 
to know Aramaic, while we here find the highest of 
Assyrian oiTicials further able to converse in Hebrew. 

A reminiscence of the disaster which bcfel the 
Assyrian army was preserved in an Egyptian legend, 
which ascribed it to the piety of an Egyptian king. 
Influenced by this legend, some scholars have supposed 
that it took place at Pelusium, on the Egyptian 
frontier ; but the language of Scripture seems hardly to 
leave a doubt that it really happened before Jerusalem. 
The result was the abrupt breaking up of the Assyrian 
camp and the termination of the siege of Jerusalem. 
Sennacherib hastened back to Nineveh, and the court 
annalists were bidden to draw a veil of silence over the 
conclusion of the c.ampaign. 

Hezekiah did not long survive his wonderful deliver- 
ance. Next to Solomon he seems to have been the 
most cultivated of tlie Jewish kings. His public works 
rcndercu Jerusalem one of the most formidable for- 
tresses of the ancient world ; and, if the tunnel of Siloam 
belongs to his reign, it is clear that he had at his 
disposal engineering skill of a high order. He was not 
only himself a poet, but a restorer of the old ps-ilmody 
and a patron of literature. In imitation, probably, of 
the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia, ho established a 
library in Jerusalem, where scribes were employed, as 
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they were at Nineveh on making new editions of ancient 
works (see Prov. xxv, i). Aliaz liad introduced into 
Judah the study of astronomy, for whicli the Uaby- 
lonians were renowned, and had set up a gnomon or 
sun-dial in the palace-court (2 Kings x.x. ii). It is 
possible that some of the astronomical literature of 
Jiabyionia, which has been recovered from the cuneiform 
tablets now in the British Museum, was introduced at 
the same time, \\ith its multitudinous observations and 
predictions of eclipses, its notices of the appearance of 
comets, of the movements of the planets and fi.vcd stars, 
of the phases of Venus, and even of spots on the sun. 
It is also possible that the Assyrian calendar and the 
Assj-rian names of the months now first became 
familiar to the Jews. At any rate, it would seem, from 
Jcr. x.xxii. 10, il, that clay came to be used in Judah 
as a writing material, just as it was in Babylon or 
Nineveh , the inner clay record of a contract being 
co\ cred u ith an outer coating, on which was inscribed 
an abstract of its contents, together with the names of 
the witnc-sscs. Jeremiah's deed of purchase, moreover, 
was prcsen-cd in a j'ar, like the numerous clay deeds of 
the Egibi banking-firm, which existed at Babylon from 
the age of Nebuchadrezzar to that of Xerxes, These 
jars sen'cd the purpose of our modern safes. 

Sennacherib lived for twenty years after liis witli- 
drawal from Palestine. In B.c. 6 Si lie was murdered 
by his two elder sons, Adar-mclcch and Nergal-sharczcr, 
who were jealous of the favour shown by him towards 
their younger brother Esar-haddon. A curious evidence 
of this favour exists among the tablets in the British 
Museum. This is nothing less than the will of Senna- 
cherib, made apparently some years before his death, in 
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which he bequeaths to Esar-haddon certain private pro- 
perty. The document reads as follows : — ‘ I, Senna- 
cherib, king of multitudes, king of Assyria, bequeath 
armlets of gold, quantities of ivory, a platter of gold, 
ornaments, and chains for tlie neck, all these beautiful 
things of which there arc heaps, and three sorts of pre- 
cious stones, one and a half manchs and two and a half 
sliekcls in weight, to Esar-haddon my son, whose name 
W.1S aftenvards changed to Assur-sar-illik-pal by my 
wish. The treasure is deposited in the house of Amuk.’ 
The king was excused the necessity of having his will 
attested by witnesses, as was obligatory in the case of 
other persons ; and it is plain that at the time when it 
was made Esar-haddon was not the recognised heir to 
the throne. 

The murder of the old king took place, according to 
the Bible, ‘ as he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch, 
his god.’ The reading of the god’s name, however, is 
corrupt, since no sucli deity was known to the Assyrians, 
and it is possible tliat Nusku, the companion of Nebo, 
the patron of literature, is intended A war was going 
on at tlic time between Assyria and Armenia, and the 
murderers, finding, apparently, no adherents in Nineveh, 
Hcd to Erimenas, the Armenian king. Esar-haddon, at 
the head of the Assyrian veterans, met them and the 
Armcniry* forces, a few \vccks afterwards, at a place not 
far from Mclitene, the modern Malatiyeh, in Kappadokia. 
The battle ended in the complete victory of the Assyrians, 
and Esar-haddon was saluted ‘king’ on the spot by 
his soldiers. He then returned to Nineveh, and there 
formally ascended the throne.' 

Esar-haddon resembled his father but little. He was 
one of the ablest generals Assyria ever produced, and 
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was distinguished from liis predecessors by liis mild and 
conciliatoiy policy. Under Jum, tlie Assyrian empire 
reached its furthest limits, Egj-pt being conquered and 
placed under twenty Assyrian satraps, while an Assyrian 
army penetrated into the very heart of tlic Arabian 
desert. But the conquests which had been won in war 
were cemented by a policy of justice and moderation. 
Tlius Babylon, which liad been razed to the ground 
by Sennacherib in ii.C. 691, and the adjoining river 
choked with its ruins, was rebuilt, and Esar-haddon 
endc.avoured to win over the Babylonians by residing 
in it during half the year. This aflbrds an c.\'pInnntion 
of a fact mentioned in the Second Book of Chronicles 
(.v.N.xiii. n), winch has long been a stumbling-block in 
the way of critics. It is there said that the king of 
Assyria, after crushing the revolt of Manassch, carried 
him away captive to Babylon. The cause of this is now 
clear. As Esar-haddon spent part of his time at Babylon, 
it merely depended on tlic season of the year to which 
of his two capitals, Nineveh or Babylon, a political 
prisoner should be brought The treatment of Manassch 
was in full accordance with the treatment of other rebel 
princes in the time of Esar-haddon’s son, Assur-bani- 
pal. Like them, he was at first loaded with chains, but 
was aftenvards allowed to return to his kingdom and 
reinstated in the government of it 

The name of ‘ Manasseth, king of Judah,’ hvicc occurs 
on the Assyrian monuments. Once he is mentioned 
among the tributaries of Esar-haddon, once among those 
of Assur-bani-pal. It is clear, therefore, that at some 
period shortly after Hczckiali's death Judah was again 
forced to pay tribute and do iiomagc to the Assyrian 
king. When Esar-haddon passed through Palestine on 
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his way to Egjipt he found there only submission and 
respect. Sidon alone withstood him, and Sidon was 
accordingly destroyed. 

The ‘ burden ’ pronounced upon Egypt by Isaiah 
(eh. xi.v.) must belong to the age of Esar-haddon. The 
condition of Egypt at the time was exactly that 
described by the prophet The country was divided 
into hostile kingdoms, which fought ‘ every one against 
his brother, and every one against his neighbour ; city 
against city, and kingdom against kingdom.’ Tirhakah 
the Etliiopian, whom the Assyrians had driven out, 
invaded it from the south, and Esar-haddon came down 
upon it from the north. He it is who is ‘the fierce 
king’ who, the Lord declared, should rule over the 
Egj'ptians. For about twentj- years the unhappy country 
was wasted with fire and sword. The twenty governors 
appointed by the Assyrians were constantly intriguing 
against one another and their suzerain ; and again and 
again the Assyrian armies were called upon to return to 
Egypt to suppress a revolt It was during one of these 
campaigns — that which happened about i) C. 665, in the 
reign of Assur-bani-pal — that Thebes, the ancient capital 
of Upper Egypt, was dc.stroycd. It is termed Ni in the 
Assyrian texts, a name which corresponds to the Hebrew 
No-Amon, or No of Anjun, the supreme god of the city. 
Its tcnTt<lcs and palaces were overthrown, their treasures 
were carried away, and two obelisks, which together 
weighed over seventy tons, were sent as trophies to 
Nineveh. Nahum (iii. 8) alludes to this destruction of 
Thebes as a recent event, arjd thus fixes the approximate 
age of his life and ministry. 

The reign of Esar-haddon was a short one. In 
B.C. 670, on the 1 2 th day of Iyyar,or April, he convened 
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Scythopolis, ‘the city of the Scythians.’ The earlier 
prophecies of Jercmi.ah referto the miseries inflicted on 
the coiintiy by these barbarians, who must have entered 
it towards the middle of Josiah's reign. By this time 
the authority of Assyria in the west could have been but 
nominal. Nineveh itself had undergone a siege at the 
hands of the Modes, and was only saved from utter 
destruction by the Scythian irruption. Hence we can 
understand how it was that Josiah was able to re-unite 
the monarchy of David, and extend his sway over what 
had once been the kingdom of Samaria. There was no 
longer an Assyrian governor to forbid his overthrowing 
the altar at Bethel or the ‘ houses of the high places 
that were in the cities of Samaria.’ 

The date of the final fall and destruction of Nineveh 
is not certain, and much depends on the interpretation 
given to the words 'the king of Assyria’ in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 29 If, as is usually supposed, these really signify 
the king of Babylon, who had succeeded to the power 
of Assyria, we may place the fall of the Assyrian 
capital in H.C. 610 ; otherwise the date must be as late 
as B.C. 60G. It cannot be later, since, when Jeremiah 
reviews in this year the existing nations of the East 
(xxv. 19-26), he says not a word about cither Nineveh 
or Assyria. The wngcance tlic prophets had predicted 
for the ^Assyrians had already fallen upon them. What 
it was to be like we may gather from tlic language of 
Nahum. 

The last king of Assyria was Esar-haddon II, called 
Sarakos by the Greek writers. He has left us a few 
records, which W’crc w’rittcti when his enemies were 
gathering about him, and when his people were vainly 
calling upon their gods for help. The Medes, the Alinn i 
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the Kimmcrians or Gomcr, had all banded themsclvc.': 
together, and were steadily approaching Nineveh. The 
frontier cities had been stormed, and the enemy was 
spreading like an inundation over the whole country. 
In their despair the Assyrian rulers ordained a solemn 
fast of loo days and loo nights, and besought the Sun- 
god to pardon their sin. But all was in vain. The 
measure of the iniquities of Assyria was filled up ; the 
time had come when the desolatcr should himself be 
desolate, and Nineveh, as God’s prophets had threatened, 
Wtis laid utterly waste.' 

* The foliouinj; chronological table ^^ill enable the reader to understand 
s\ithout diHiculty ihc order of the c\cnts described in the preceding 
chapter !~ 

n.c. 

HjO. Kctgn of Tigla(h*Filcscr J, in campaigns in Syria and 

Cdicia. 

floa Recovery of As5}ria after a period of decline* 

85S. Acccs'sion of Shalmaneser IJ. 

S53. battle of Karkar. 

851. Death of Allah. 

S50 Campaign of Shalmaneser against Iladadczcr (Dendiadad If)* 

S45 Campaign against llailadezer. 

8(5 IMi'rdcr of iladadczcr by Ilazac!. 

841 Campaign against Ilazacl ; tribute paid to Shalmaneser L) jehn. 

S23. Shalmaneser II succeeded by Samas'Kimmon. 

810. Samas'Uimmon succeeded by Rimmon-nirari. 

S04 Damascus captured the /^synans : tribute paid b}* Samaria. 

7&1. Rimmon-nirari succcMcd by Shalmaneser III. 

773. Campaign against Damascus. 

745* April. Ful, nho takes the same ofTiglalli'Pilcscr II| usurps the 
As«;)Tian throne. 

753-40 War nith Hamath ; stibnu«^on ofUuiah ; fall ofArpad. 

738. Tribute paid to the Assjriansb) Menahcm and Rezon. 

734. Damascus besieged ; the tribo lic}*ond the Jordan carried away; 
Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of Judah becomes an Assjrian \assal. 

733 (’ 729)* Pekah put to death , llosca succeeds. 

732. Damascus t.ikcn ; Rezon slam Ahaz .at Damascus. 

7-7 Tiglnth-Pilcscr succeeded by Shalmaneser IV. 

72s. Sargon seizes the throne and captures Samaria. 

721. Mcrodacli'bahdan conquers Babylonia. 

720. Hamath conquered ; Sabako (So) of Egypt defeated at Raphin. 

71S. Embas<^' of Mcrodaclfbnladan to Ilczckiah. 
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1),C. 

711. Capture of Jerusalem and Ashdod Sargon. 

7x0. Mtrodach'baladnn dnven from Bal)} Ionia. 

705. Murder of Sn^on ; Ins son Sennacherib succeeds cm the I2th of Ab. 
704, Merodach*baIadan holds Babylon for six months. 

701. Campaign against Judah ; battle of Eltekch ; retreat of Sennacherib 
from Jerusalem 

6S1. Murder of Sennacherib ; accession of Esar*haddon. 

676. Manasseh appears among the Assyrian tributaries. Egypt con- 
quered. 

670. Assur-liani'pal (Sardanapalus) associated in the go^cmment on the 
1 2th of Ij’jar, 

66S Esardiaddon dies ; As^ur-bani*pat succeeds on the 27th of Ab. 

C65. Destruction of Thebes (No-Amim) by the A&^rians. 

? 60&. Fall of Ninmeh, Esar-hnddon II, or Sarakos, being the last king. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Nebuchadrezzar and Cyrus. 

The empire of Babylonia arose out of the ashes of the 
empire of Assyria. While the bands of the enemy were 
gathering round the doomed city of Nineveh, Nabopo- 
lassar, the viceroy of Babylonia, seized the opportunity 
for revolt. There were no armies now, as in former 
days, that could pour out of the gates of the Assyrian 
capital to punish the rebel, and Nabopolassar was 
allowed to establish his new monarchy undisturbed. 
But the fall of the imperial city left the other provinces 
of the Assyrian empire without a master or a defence. 
Its latest conquest, Elam, seems to have recovered its 
independence for a short time — at all events, Jeremiah 
(S.XV. 2 S) in the year 606 ii.c. speaks of ' the kings of 
Elam ’ — but elsewhere its possessions became the battle- 
ground of the three rival powers of Babylon, of Media, 
and of Egypt. 

Media was the name given by Persian and Greek 
writers to the kingdom of Ekbatana, a city now' repre- 
sented by Hamadan. Its native name, at all events in 
the time of Sargon, was Ellip, and the title of Media 
applied to it in later history seems to have been due 
to a confusion between the Assyrian words 
' Mcde.s,’ and Manda, ' barbarian.’ As we shall see, 
Astyages, the king of Ekbatana, is called ‘ the king of 
the people of Mandat or ‘barbarians,’ by the Baby- 
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loninn king Ntibonidos. Tlic tablets which describe the 
approach of the last enemies of Nineveh draw a careful 
distinction between Kaztarit, or Kyaxares, ‘ lord of the 
city of Car-Cassi,’ and Mamiti-arsii, ‘ lord of the city of 
the Modes.’ For the Assyrians, the Medes were only 
the small tribes which inhabited the regions eastward of 
Kurdistan. The error, however, which turned the king- 
dom of Fkbatana into a kingdom of Media has fixed 
itself in literature, and the Old Testament also has 
adopted in regard to it the current language of the day. 
It is now too late to disturb the time-honoured title, and 
we shall therefore continue to speak of a Median empire 
and a Median kingdom, even though we now know that 
the terms rest on an ancient mistake 
As the power of Assyria had dwindled, the power of 
Egypt had increased. The Egj'ptian kings began to 
dream again of an Asiatic empire, such as they had once 
held in daj's long gone by, and their first efforts were 
directed towards .socuniig afresh the cities of the Philis- 
tines. Gaza and Ashdod were captured after a long 
siege Cypnis became an Egyptian province, and 
Pharaoh Nccho, i\hosc Phoenician fleet had circumnavi- 
gated Africa, set about the task of conquering Asia. 
Josi.ih was now on the throne of Judah He still called 
himself a v.nssal of As.syria, and could not but sec with 
alarm the rise of a new enemy, just as the old one had 
ceased to be formidable. In the name of his suzerain, 
therefore, he attempted to bar the advance of Necho; 
the two armies of Egj'pt and Judah met on the plain of 
Megiddo, where the battle ended in the death of the 
Jewish king and the slaughter of the flower of the 
Jewish soldicrj'. The death of Josiah proved an irre- 

* Scejer. xhii i. 
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mcdiable disaster to the Jewish state. He left behind 
him a family torn by jealousies and supported by rival 
factions, a people hostile to the religious reforms he 
had carried through, and an army which had lost both 
its leader and its veterans. From henceforth Judah was 
no longer able to defend itself from an invader, whether 
Egyptian or Babylonian ; and even the strong walls of 
Jerusalem no longer proved a defence in days when the , 
method of warfare had changed, and a victorious army 
was content to sit down for years before a fortress until 
its defenders had been starved out. 

Necho’s triumph, however, was short-lived. Three 
years after the battle of Meggido (B.C. Co6), he had to 
meet the Babylonian army, under its young general 
Nebuchadrezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, at the ford 
of the Euphrates, which w'as protected by the old 
Hittite city of Carchemish Nabopolassar was now 
independent long of Babylonia, and his son had given 
evidence of great military capacities. He had disputed 
with the Median kingdom of Ekbatana the possession of 
Mesopotamia ; and though the ruins of Nineveh and 
other Assyrian cities on the eastern bank of the Tigris 
continued to remain in the hands of the Median ruler, 
as well as the high road which led across Northern 
Mesopotamia into Asia Minor, and passed through the 
patriarchal city of Haran, he had secured for his father 
tile southern regions enclosed between the Tigris and 
the Eiiphrates. The battle of Carchemish finally de- 
cided who should be the master of Western Asia. The 
Eg>^ptian forces were completely shattered, and Necho 
retreated with the wreck of his army to his ancestral 
kingdom. Judah and the countries which adjoined it 
passed under the yoke of Babylonia, 
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Two j'cars later, in BC. 604, Nabopolassar died, and 
Nebuchadrezzar succeeded to the throne. His name is 
w ritlcii Nabu-kudur-uzur, * O Nebo, defend the crown,’ 
in the cuneiform, so that the form Nebuchadrezzar, 
uhich is found in the Book of Jeremiah, is the only 
correct one, Nebuchadnezzar being a corruption of it, like 
Asnapper for Assur-bani-pal. Nebuchadrezzar was not 
only a great general, he was also a great builder and an 
able administrator. Under him, Babylon, which had 
been little more than a provincial town, became one of 
the most splendid cities in the ancient world. In the 
middle of it rose the gigantic temple of Bel or Baal, in 
eight st.igcs, now represented b>’ a mound of ruins, 
which goes under the name of Babil A winding road 
led from the foot of it to the shrine on the summit, 
wherein was a golden image of the god, forty feet high, 
and a golden table in front of it for the showbread. 
Ncbiiehadrczzar’s palace, now called the Kasr mound, 
uas on a .scale equal Ij' vast, though the wall that sur- 
rounded it, according to the king’s own statement, had 
been built in fifteen days; within were the famous 
hanging gardens, rai-scd on lofty arcades, and watered 
by means of a screw. In the suburb of Borsippa, on 
the western side of the Euphrates, stood another temple, 
the modern Birs-i-Niinrud This was dedicated to 
Nebo, hi.d had been begun by an earlier king But it 
was completed by Nebuchadrezzar, who called it ‘the 
temple of the seven lights of the earth,’ and built it in 
seven stages, each coloured according to the supposed 
colours of the seven planets The upper stages were 
artificially vitrified, wood having been piled up against 
the surfaces of the bricks of which they were composed,- 
and then set on fire. Both Borsippa and Babylon were 

I 3 
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surrounded by a single line of fortifiealion, consisting of 
a double \\ all. It was pierced by a hundred gates, all 
of bronza So broad were the walls, that two chariots 
could pass one another upon them. Walls were also 
built on either side of the river, which flowed through 
the centre of the city, and was furni.shcd with hand-.oinc 
quaj'.s. There were gates in these «-alls at the end of each 
of the u idc and .straight streets by which the city was 
intcr-.cctcd, and between every gate a fcrrj'-boat plied. 
Bc.->idc.s the fcrrj’-boals there was also a drawbridge, 
which w.ns drawn up every' night Such was 'great 
Babylon,’ which Nebuchadrezzar boasted he had built 
'for the house of the kingdom, by the might of his 
power, and for the honour of his majesty.’ 

Rccord.s of Nebuchadrezzar's building ojrcrations 
exist in plenty, but of his annals only' a small fragment 
has as yet been discos cred This, however, contains an 
allusion to his campaign in Kgy’pt, of which Jeremiah 
and B/ckicl prophesied, and which an over-hasty 
criticism has denied. The campaign, we learn, took 
place in the thirty-seventh j'car of his reign. Other 
references to it have been detected on the Egj'ptian 
monuments, and we gather from these that the Baby- 
lonian army' swept the whole of the northern part of 
Egypt, and penetrated as far south as A.ssouan, from 
whence they' were forced to retreat by' the Egy'ptian 
general Hor. Amasis was at this time king of Egypt, 
basing dethroned and murdered Aprics, the Pharaoh 
Hophra of the Bible, whose miserable end had been 
foretold by' Jeremiah (.\liv. 30). 

No account has y'ct been discovered among the 
cuneiform documents of tltc campaigns of Nebuchad- 
rezzar against Ty'rc and Judah. But a curious memorial 
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of them as found two years ago on the northern bank 
of the Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, about eight miles 
to the north of Beyrftt. Tlic aneient high road from 
Damascus to the sea-coast led along the gorge through 
which this river makes its way to the sea, and traces 
of it can still be seen cut here and there in the rock. 
The foreign conquerors of Asia, whether Egyptian or 
Assyrian, have left monuments of themselves carved 
by the side of this old road, where it winds round a 
promontorj' that forms the southern bank of the river. 
Ramses II, Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, all have re- 
corded their names and deeds upon the face of the 
cliiT; and the obliterated monuments of other and 
perhaps older kings may still be seen near to them. 
The existence of these monuments has long been known. 
Hut it was never suspected that a long inscription of 
Nebuchadre/.zar also c-xisted on the loftier cliff on the 
northern side of the river completely concealed from 
view under a mass of luxuriant shrubs and drooping 
maiden-hair fern. It was brought to light by an acci- 
dent, and though much injured by time and weather is 
still partly decipherable. Unfortunately, the royal author 
gives no historj’ in it of his Syrian and Jewish cam- 
paigns ; the clearest part of the te.xt is occupied only with 
a list of the incs of the Lebanon, among which the wine 
of HclSon, near Damascus, was the most highly prized.* 
Nebuchadrezzar had a long reign of nearly forty-three 
years His son and successor, Evil-Mcrodach (‘ the 
man of the god Mcrodach’), lived hardly three years 
after his accession, and then was murdered b)' his 
brother-in-law. Ncrgal-sharczcr, who seized the crown. 
The latter calls himself the son of ‘ Bcl-suma-iskun, 
1 Compare &ek. xxni. iS. 
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king of Babylon' — a title to which his father could 
have had no right — and ho seems to ha\’c been the llab- 
Jlag (a word of unknown signification) who is men- 
tioned b)' Jeremiah (.'cxxix. 3) as among tlie princes of 
Babylon at tlie time of the capture of Jerusalem. Tlic 
chief event of his short reign of four years and four 
months w.as the construction of a new palace. His 
son, who succeeded him, was but a mere boy, and was 
murdered after a brief reign of four months. The 
tlirone was then usurped by Xabu-nahid, the Nabonidos 
of the Greeks, who does not seem to have belonged to 
the roj’al family, and calls his father, ‘ Nabu-balatsu- 
ikbi, tlie Rnhu-emga' which may possibly be the R.nb- 
Mag of the Old Testament. Nabonidos reigned for 
.seventeen years, and witnessed the rise of a new power 
in the cast. Tins was the empire of Cyrus, about whom 
the cuneiform records have recently given us informa- 
tion of a most startling kind. 

Among the clay documents lately discoi’crcd in 
Babylonia by Mr. Kassam are three inscriptions, which 
have been published and translated by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and Mr Pinches. The first of these is a cylinder, 
inscribed by order of Cyrus, the second a tablet which 
describes the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus and the 
causes which led up to it, while the third is an account 
given by Nabonidos of his restoration of the temple of 
the Jloon-god at Haran, and of the temples of the 
Sun-god and of Anunit at Sepharvaim. Haran, we are 
told in the last-mentioned record, had been taken and 
destroyed by the Manda, or ‘ barbarians,’ of Ekbatana, 
and the temple of the Moon-god had shared in the 
general ruin of the city. 
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‘Then,’ says Nahonidos, ‘at the beginning of my long reign, 
Mcrod.irh, the great lord, and Sin (the hloon-god), the illu- 
minator ol heaven and earth, the strong one of the universe, 
revealed unto me a dream. Merodach sp.ake with me (thus) : 
“O Nabonidoi, king of Babylon, go up with the horse of thy 
chariot ; make bricks for the Temple of Rejoicing, and let the 
scat of Sin, the great lord, enter within it.” Rci erently I spake 
to Merodach, the lord of the gods: “I will build this house 
whereof thou hast spoken. The barbarians went about it, and 
their fortes were terrible.” Mcrod.ath answered me: “The 
l).arharians of w horn thou hast spoken shall not exist, neither 
they nor their lands, nor the kings their allies." In the third 
year when it came, when they (if, the barbarians) h.ad caused 
Q rus, the king of Islam, his young servant, to m.irch amongst 
his army, they prosoked him (to battle) , the wide-spre,ad 
barb.ari.ins he 01 erthrew , he captured Asty.ages, king of the 
barbarians, ,iiid seized his trc.asurcs; to his own land he took 
(them).’ 

After this Nabonidos carried out the w ill of the gods. 
His ‘vast army' was summoned from Gaza on the one 
side to the 1’ers.ian Gulf on the other, and set to work to 
restore the temple of Haran, which h.ul been built three 
centuries before by the Assyrian king, Shalmaneser II, 
and .subsequently repaired by Assur-bani-pal. 

Two statcinentb will be noticed in the inscription 
which M ill appear strange to students of ancient history. 
Cyrus is called ‘the young sen-ant’ of Merodach, the 
patron deity of Uabylon. and ‘king of Anzan,’ or 
Elam not of Persia, But both statement.s will be found 
to be borne out by the two inscriptions of Cyrus him- 
self, which we shall now quote. Both on his cylinder 
and in the annalistic tablet Cyrus, hitherto supposed to 
be a I’ci sian and a Zoroastrian monotheist, appears as 
an Elamite and as a polytheist. 

The annalistic tablet, which is unfortunately some- 
what mutilated, begins with the first year of the reign 
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of Nabonidos. The first three years after his accession 
seem to have been occupied with disturbances in Syria. 
Then, in the sixth year, we are informed — 

* Astyages gathered (his anny) and marched against Cjtus, 
king of Elam. But the soldiers of Astj'ages revolted from him, 
and seized him and delivered him up to Cyrus. Cyrus (pro- 
ceeded) to the land of Ekbatana, the rojul city. The silver, the 
gold, the furniture, and the spoil of the land of Ekbatana he 
carried aivay, and brought the furniture and the spoil which he 
has taken to the land of Elam. — The seventh year the king 
(Nabonidos) was in the town of Tema (a suburb of Babylon), 
The king’s son, the nobles, and his soldiers were in Accad (or 
Northern Babylonia). The king did not go to Babylon, neither 
did Nebo nor Bel. But they kept a festival; they sacrificed 
peace-oiferings in the temples of Saggil and Zida to the gods 
for (the preservation) of Babylon and Borsippa. The governor 
inspected the garden and the temple. — In the eighth year (no 
event took place). — The ninth year Nabonidos, the king, was in 
Tema, the king’s son, the nobler and his soldiers « ere in Accad. 
Until the month of Nisan (March) the king did not go to Baby- 
lon, neither did Nebo nor Bel. But they kept a festival ; they 
saenheed peace-offerings to the gods in the temples of Saggil 
and Zida for the preservation of Babylon and Borsippa. On 
the ilflh day of Nisan, the king’s mother, who was in the fortress 
of the camp on the river Euphrates, above Sippara, died. The 
king’s son and his soldiers mourned for her three days running. 
In the month Sivan (May) there was a mourning for the 
king’s mother throughout the land of Accad. In the month 
Nisan Cyrus, king of Feisio, collected his soldiers and crossed 
the Tigns below Arbela, and the following month (marched) 
against the land of ... Its king took (his) silver and 
himself; he made his own children mount (the pyre) ; after- 
wards both king and children were (burnt) in the midst (of it). — 
The tenth year the king was in Tema; the king’s son, the 
officers, and his soldiers were in Accad. Until (Nisan) the 
king (did not go to Babylon), neither did Nebo nor Bel. But 
they kept the festival ; they sacrificed peace-offerings to the 
gods in the temples (of Saggil and Zida) for the preservation of 
Babylon and Borsippa. On the aist day of Sivan (the soldiers) 
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of EI.im m.irchcd into Accad. A prefect (was appointed ?) in 
Erech. — eleventh year the king was in Tema ; the king's 
son, the nobles and his soldiers were in Acc.id. I'ntil EIuI 
(August), the king did not come forth (to worship) Bel, but 
they kept the festival j they s.acnriced pcace-olTcrings (to the 
gods in the temples of Saggil and Zida for the preservation oQ 
Babylon and Borsipp.1.’ 

Here a break occurs in tlic record. When the insciip- 
tion becomes legible again we find ourselves transported 
to the seventeenth year of Nabonidos, when the tribes on 
‘ the lower sea ’ or Persian Gulf were in revolt Cj'rus, 
who had failed to break through the Babylonian army in 
Accad, had spent his time in intriguing with a disaffected 
party — prob.ably the Jews — within Babylonia itself, and 
at last, when all was ripe, prepared to attiick his enemy 
from the south>east. Nabonidos now turned to the 
gods for help, and had the images of them brought to 
Babylon from their various shrines, in the vain hope that 
their presence would save the city from capture. 

'The gods nf Marad, Zamama and the gods of Kis, Beltis 
and the gods of Kharsak-kalaina, were brought to B.abylon ; 
up to the end of EIul, the gods of Accad which arc above 
and below the sky were brought to Babylon, but the gods of 
Borsippa, of Cutliah, and ot Sippara were not hrought. In 
the month 'I'ammiu (June) Cyrus gase battle to the army of 
Accad in the town of Rutum, upon the river Niz.illat. The 
men of Accad broke into revolt. On the 14th day (of the 
month) the garrison of Sippaia was taken uithout fighting. 
Nabonidos flics. On the i6th d.ay Gobr>'.as, the governor of 
Gutium (Kurdisuin) and the army of Cyrus entered Ikibylon 
uithout fighting. Afterwards he takes Nabonidos, and puts him 
into fetters in Babylon. Up to the end of the month Tammuz, 
some rebels from Kurdistan kept the gates of the temple of Saggil 
closed, but there was nothing in the way of weapons m the temple 
of Saggil, nor was there an opportunity (for fighting) On the 
3rd d.iy of Marchesvan (October) Cyrus entered Babylon. The 
roads (?) before him were covered. He grants peace to the city, 
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to the whole of Sab}-Ion Cyrus proclaims peace. Gobiyas, his 
governor, was appointed oier the (other) governors in Iiab\Ion, 
and from the month Chisleu (Xovpmbcr) to the month Adar 
(Februarj-) the gods of Accad. whom Kabonidos had brought to 
13ab} Ion, were restored to their shrines. On the i rth day of the 
prerious Marchesvan, Gobtyas (was appointed) over (B.ibylon), 
and the king (Kabonidos) died. From the syth of Adar to the 
3 rd of Nisan (there was) a mourning in Accad; all the jicoplc 
smote their heads. On the 4 th day, l^mbyscs, the son of C} rus, 
arranged the burial m the temple of the Sceptre of the World. 
The pnests of the temple of the Sceptre of Nebo went (to it).’ 

The rest of the te.vt, which is very imperfect from this 
point, describes the honours paid by CyTUs and his son 
to the Babylonian gods, their sacrifices of victims to Bel, 
and their restoration of Nebo to his old shrine. 

It is at this place that the cylinder of Cyrus comes in 
to complete the story'. Cyrus here says that Kabonidos 
had neglected the worship of the gods, who accordingly 
were angry’ with him : — 

‘The gods duelling within them left their shrines in anger 
when (Kabonidos) brought them into Ribylon. Merod.ach 
went about to all men, wherever were their scats; and the men 
of Sumer and Acc.nd, whom he had sworn should attend him, 
(besought him to return). The favour he granted, he came 
back , all lands, ct en the whole of them, rejoiced and ate. And 
he appointed a king to guide anght in the heart what his hand 
upholds ; Cyrus, king of Elam, he proclaimed by name for tlie 
SOS crcignty : all men everywhere commemorate his name. The 
men of Kurdistan and all the barbarians (of Ekbatana) he made 
bow down to his feet, the men of the black-hcaded race (the 
Accadians), whom he had conquered with his hand, he governed 
in justice and righteousness. Merodach, the great lord, the 
restorer of his people, beheld with joy the deeds of his vice- 
gerent, who was righteous in hand and heart. To his city of 
Babylon he summoned Ins march, and he bade him take the 
road to Babylon ; like a friend and a comrade he went at his 
side. The weapons of his vast army, whose number, like the 
waters of a river, could not be known, he marshalled at his side. 
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AVithout fighting or battle he caused him to enter into Babylon; 
his city of Babylon feared ; in a place difficult of access Naboni- 
do.s, the hing, ^\ho worshipped him not, he gave into ins hand. 
The men of B.abylon, all of them, (and) the whole of Sumer 
and Accad, the nobles and priests who had revolted, kissed his 
feet, they rejoiced in his sovereignty, their faces shone. The 
god wlio in his ministry’ r.uscs the dead to life, who benefits 
all men in difficulty and prayer, has in goodness drawn nigh to 
him, has made strong his name. I am Cyrus, the king of legions, 
the great king, the powerful king, the king of Babylon, the king 
of Sumer and Accad, the king of the four zones, the son of 
Knmbyscs the great king, the king of Elam; the gmndson 
of Cj riis the great king, the king of Elam ; the great-grandson 
of 'J’oisiies, the great king, the king of Elam : of the ancient 
seed-royal, whose rule has been beloved by Bel and Nebo, whose 
sovereignty they cherished according to the goodness of their 
hearts. At that time I entered B.abylon m pe.ace. With joy 
and gladness in the palace of the kings I enlarged the seat of 
my dominion. -Merodach, the great lord, (cheered) the heart 
of his 'ervant. whom the sons of Babylon (obeyed each) year 
and day. . . . My vast armies he marshalled peacefully in 
the midst of Babylon ; throughout Sumer and Accad I had no 
revilers. The sanctuaries of Babylon and all its fortresses I 
established in pe.ace As for the sons of Babylon . . . 
their rums I repaired, and I delivered their prisoners. For the 
work (of restoring the shrine) of Merodach, the great lord, I 
prepared, .md he graciously drew nigh unto me, Cyrus, the 
king his worshipper, and to Kanibyses, my son, the offspring of 
my heart, and to all my army, and in peace we duly restored 
its front (in) glory All the kings who dwell in the high-places 
of all regions from the kipper Sea to the Lower Sea, who dwell 
in (tire, high-pkaccs) of the kings of Phoenicia and Sutar, .all of 
them brought their rich tribute, and in the midst of Babylon 
kissed my fbet. From (the city of) ... to the cities of 
Assur and Istar . . . Accad, Marad, Zamban, Me-Turnat, 
and Duran as far ns the border of Kurdistan, the fortresses 
(winch he) upon the TigriSj wherein from of old were their 
se.ats, I restored the gods who dwelt within them to their places, 
and I eniniged (for them) scats that should be long-enduring ; 
all their peoples I assembled, and I restored their lands. And 
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the gods of Sumer and Accad, whom Xabonidos, to the anger 
of the lord of gods (Mcrodach), had brought into Babylon, I 
settled in peace in their sanctuaries by the command of Mcro- 
dach, the great lord. In the goodness of their hearts ma\ all 
the gods ^^hom I hate brought into their strong places daily 
intercede before Bel and K'cbo that they should grant me 
length of dajs; may they bless my projects with prosperity, and 
may they say to Mcrodach my lord that Cjtus the king, thy 
worshipper, and Kambyscs bis son (desers'c his fas our).’ 

Such arc the records, which have risen up, a.s it were, 
out of the tomb, to revolutionise all our prcvioit.s con- 
ceptions of that part of ancient history with which they 
arc concerned. We must gjve up the belief that Cyrus 
was a monotheist, bent on destroying the idols of 
Babylon ; on the contrary, from the time when we first 
hear of him, he is a worshipper of Bel-Mcrodach, the 
pation-god of Babylon, and the first care of himself and 
his son, after his conquest of Babydonia, is to restore the 
Babylonian gods to the shrines from which they had 
been impiously removed by Xabonidos. He asks the 
gods to intercede on his behalf with Bel and Nebo. the 
two supreme gods of Babylonian worship. It is clear, 
therefore, that Cyrus was a polytheist, who, like other 
polytheists in other ages, adopted the gods of the 
country he had conquered from motives of State 
policy. The Egj’ptian monuments give the same 
account of his son Kambyscs. They show that tlic 
storj' told by Herodotus how Kambyscs had scoffed at 
the gods of Egypt, had destroyed their images, and had 
finally stabbed the sacred bull Apis, was a mere Greek 
fable. Kambyscs appears cn contemporaneous monu- 
ments as the friend of the Egyptian priests, the adorer 
of their gods, and the benefactor of their temples. 
The very bull he was said to have murdered has been 
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cIisco\crcd in its huge sarcophagus of granite, with a 
sculpture above, wherein Kambyses is represented as 
kneeling before the bull-god, while an inscription states 
that the bull was honoured with the usual funeral, in 
which Kambyses himself took part. 

The theory, accordingly, which held that Cj’rus had 
allowed the Jews to return to their own land, because, 
like them, he believed in but one supreme god — the 
Ormazd or good spirit of the Zoroastrian creed — must be 
abandoned. God consecrated Cyrus to be. His instru- 
ment in restoring His chosen people to their land, not 
because the king of Elam was a monotheist, but 
because the period of Jewish trial and punishment had 
come to an end. God’s instruments may be uinvorthy 
as well as worthy : it W’as through the hardness of heart 
of an unbelieving Pharaoh that the deliverance from 
Egypt had been accomplished in days long before. Nor 
is there any contradiction betw'cen the treatment 
actually experienced by the Babylonians and that which 
is predicted for them in the Book of Isaiah. The 
language of the prophet is necc.ssanly figurative, and 
when he declares (Isa. xlvi. i, s) that Bel and Nebo had 
gone into captivity nothing more is meant than that 
the people w'hose gods they w'ere, and whom they 
represented, had passed under the yoke of a foreign 
conqueror. 

And yet, though the prophet’s language was thus 
figurative, the prediction was eventually fulfilled in a 
verj’ literal way. The empire of Cyrus w’as broken up 
after the death of Kambyses, and had to be reconquered 
by Darius) the son of Hystaspes, the real founder of the 
Persian empire. Darius was a Zoroastrian monotheist 
as, well as a Persian, and under him and his successors 
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polytheism ceased to be the religion of the State. 
Twice during his reign he had to besiege Bab3'lon. 
Hardly had he been proclaimed king when it revolted 
under a certain Nidinta-Bel, who .called himself ‘ Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the son of Nabonidos.' A cameo exists 
with his hclmeted profile, engraved by a Greek artist, 
and surrounded by the words, *To Merodach, his lord, 
Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, has made (it) 
for his life unless, perhaps, Professor Schrader is right 
in referring the portrait, not to the pretender, but to 
the real Nebuchadrezzar of Biblical historj'. Babylon 
endured a siege of two years, and was at last captured 
by Darius only by the help of a stratagem. Six j'ears 
afterwards it again rose in revolt, under an Armenian, 
who professed, like his predecessor, to be ‘ Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the son of Nabonidos.’ Once more, however, it 
was besieged and taken, and this time tlic pretender 
was put to death by impalement His predecessor, 
Nidinta-Bel, seems to have been slain while the Persian 
troops were forcing their way into the captured city. 
After the second capture of Babylon Darius pulled down 
its ivalls: and his son Xerxes completed the work of 
destruction by destroying the great temple of Bel, and 
carrying away the golden image of the god. 

In Nidinta-Bel the line of independent Babylonian 
kings may be regarded as having come to an end, since 
the leader of the second revolt was not a native, but an 
Armenian settler. To him, therefore, W’o may apply 
the magnificent description of the death of the last 
Babylonian monarch on the battle-field, and his de- 
scent into the under-ivorld, w'hich we read in Isa. xiv. 
Illustrations have been taken by the prophet from 
Babylonian mythology, in order to heighten the horror 
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of the scene. The king of Babylonia is compared to the 
morning star, whose movements the Babylonians had 
been the first of mankind to record. He is represented 
as saying in his heart , ' I will ascend into heaven, I will 
e.valt my throne above the (other) stars of God : I will 
sit also upon the mount of the assembly (of the gods) 
in the furthest regions of the north.’ This mount, as 
we have seen in an earlier chapter, was the Olympos of 
the Accadians, by whom it was called Kharsak-kurra, 
‘the mountain of the east.’ Its peak was the pivot on 
which the sky rested, and it was therefore also known as 
‘the mountain of the world.' It lay far away in the 
regions of the north-east, the entrance, as it was 
supposed, to the lower world, and it was sometimes 
identified with the mountain of Nizir, the modern 
Rowandiz, on .whose summit the ark of the Chaldean 
Noah was believed to have rested. From the heights of 
this mountain, where he had vainly dreamed of sitting 
among the gods, the Babylonian king was to be hurled 
into the world below. Mere again the prophet borrows 
his illustration from the mythology of Accad. The 
heroes of the past arc placed before us seated in Hades 
on their shadowy thrones, from which they rise to greet 
the arrival of their new comrade. 

The best commentary on the description is to be found 
in the words of an old Babylonian poem, which tells of 
the descent of the goddess Istar into Hades, in search 
of her dead husband Tammuz. The poem opens as 
follows : — 

‘ To Hades, the land whence none return, the land of darkness, 

Istar the daughter of the Moon-god inclined her ear. 

Yea, the daughter of the Moon-god inclined her ear. 

To the house of darkness, the dwelling of the god Irk.alla, 
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To the house out of ithich there is no exit, 

To the road from which there is no return, 

To the house from whose entrance the light is taken, 

The place where dust is their nourishment, and mud their 
Light is never seen, in darkness they dwell.’ [food ; 

Parallel with this is the description of Hades, sup- 
po.sed to be given by the dead friend of Gisdhubar, in the 
great Chaldean epic in which the account of the Deluge 
is embodied. Here wc read — 

‘ To Hades, the land whence none return, I turn myself, 

I spread like a bird my hands. 

I descend, 1 descend, to the house of darkness, the dwelling 
of the god Irkalla. 

To the house out of which there is no exit. 

To the road from which there is no return, 

To the house from whose entrance the light is taken, [food. 
The place where dust is their nourishment, and mud their 
And Its chiefs are like birds covered with feathers ; 

Light is never seen, in darkness they dwell. 

In that house, O my friend, which I shall enter, 

There is treasured up for me a crown. [e.arth, 

With those wearing crowns, who from days of old ruled the 
To whom the gods Anu and Bel have given names of rule.’ 

But it is time for us to return to tlie inscriptions 
of Cyrus. Next to the fact that he was a polytheist, 
the most startling revelation they make is that he was 
not a king of Persia at alL Persia seems to have been 
acquired by him after his conquest of Astyages, at some 
time jsetween the sixth and ninth year of Nabonidos. 
Both he and his ancestors were kings of Anzan or Elam. 
It is true, he could trace his descent back to a member 
of the royal Persian clan, Teispes, who appears to have 
taken possession of Elam during the troublous period 
that followed the fall of Assyria, and to have resigned 
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his IVr.cian dominions to his son Ariaramncs, the 
ffrcat-Kr.indfatiicr of Darius. It mu-st be this conquest 
of ICInin u-iiidi was prophesied by Jeremiah at the 
beginning of Zedekiah's reign (Jcr. xlix. 34-39). and 
the result of it w.as to make Cyrus an Elamite in educa- 
tion and religion. The empire which lie founded was 
not a Persian one; Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was 
the ical founder of that. It was only as the predecessor 
of Darius, and for tlie sake of intelligibility to the readers 
of a later day, that Cyrus could be called a king of 
Persia, as he is in the Hook of Ezra, where the original 
words of his proclamation, ‘king of Elam,’ have been 
changed into the more famili.ar and intelligible ‘ king of 
Persia’ (Ez. i. 2). Elsewhere in the Hible (Isa. .\xi. 
i-io), where the inva.sioa of Habylonin is described, 
there is no mention of Persia, only of Elam and Media, 
that is to s.ay, of the ancestral dominions of Cyrus and 
that kingdom of Ekbatana which he had anne.vcd. 
This is in strict accordance with the revelations of the 
momiincnts, and is .a most interesting testimony to 
tlic accuracy of the Old Testament records. 

Another fact of an equally rcvolutionai^' kind which 
the inscription.', teach us is that Babylon was not 
besieged anil taken by Cyrus It opened its gates to his 
general long before he came near it, and needed neither 
figliLng nor battle for its occupation. It thus becomes 
evident that the siege of B.abylon described by Hero- 
dotus really belongs to the reign of Darius, and has 
been transferred by tradition to the reign of Cyrus, and 
that the late Mr. Bosanquet was right in asserting that 
the Darius of the Book of Daniel is Darius the son of 
Hystaspes. Belshazzar, as we know from an inscrip- 
tion of Nabonidos, which mentions him. was the eldest 
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son of that monarch, and he is no doubt the ‘king's 
son ’ who commanded the Babylonian army, according 
to the tablet translated above. '• 

But besides the main facts to be derived from these 
newly-found inscriptions, there is much else in them which 
is worthy of regard. This is especially the case with the 
inscription on the clay cylinder, in which we find a 
reference to the restoration of the Babylonian captives 
to their several homes. The experience of Cyrus had 
taught him that the old Assyrian and Babylonian 
system of transporting conquered nations was an error, 
and did but introduce a dangerously disaffected people 
into the country to which they had been brought. 
Through this conviction, which seemed to Cyrus himself 
merely the result of his own experience and political 
sagacity, God worked to bring about the fulfilment of 
His promises to the Jewish exiles. Those who chose to 
return to Jerusalem were allowed to do so, and there 
rebuild a fortress which Cyrus considered would be 
useful to him as a check upon Egypt The nations 
which had been brought from east and west were 
restored to their lands, along with their gods, whom they 
were henceforth to worship in peace. Among them, as 
we learn from the Old Testamenli were the captives of 
Judah, the worshippers of the one true God. 

Another fact which we gather from the words of Cyrus 
is that Nabonidos had offended the Babylonian prlest- 
hood,-and had been accused by some of them of impiety. 
His removal of the images of the local deities from 
their shrines seems to have been regarded as a peculiar 
sin ; and Cyrus goes so far as to assert that Nabonidos 
had brought them into Babylon, ‘to the anger of the 
lord of gods.’ Indeed, he even says that the Baby.- 
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Ionian king had not worshipped the patron god of his 
own capital. How little, however, this statement was 
really justified may be seen from the inscription of 
Nabonidos quoted above, in which reference is made 
for the first time to Cyrus, ‘the young servant’ of 
Mcrodach. 

The language used of himself by Cyrus reminds us 
sometimes of the inspired words in which he is spoken 
of in the prophecies of Isaiah. When he says that he 
‘governed injustice and righteousness,’ and that Mero- 
dach ‘ beheld with joy the deeds of his vicegerent, who 
was righteous in hand and heart,’ we cannot help 
thinking of God’s declaration that He had ‘ raised him 
up in righteousness’ (Isa. xlv. 13). When he says that 
‘ Mcrodach, who in his ministry raises the dead to life, 
who benefits all men in difiiculty and prayer, has in 
goodness drawn nigh to him, has made strong his name,’ 
wo almost fancy we hear an echo of the words of 
Scripture: ‘For Jacob My servant’s sake, and Israel 
Mine elect, I have even called thee by thy name ; I have 
sumamed thee, though thou hast not known Me. I am 
the Loud, and there is none else, there is no God beside 
Me. I guided thee, though thou hast not known Me ’ 
(Isa. xlv. 4. S)- 

The title given to Mcrodach — ‘ the god who raises 
the di-ad to life ’ — is a remarkable one, but it was a title 
which was applied to the god as early as the Accadian 
epoch. In the religious hymns of the Accadians, Mero- 
dach plays the part of a mediator and intercessor; if 
tlic gods are angry, it is Mcrodach who intercedes for 
man. Mankind, in fact, arc his especial care ; he was 
supposed to heal their diseases and to raise them after, 
death to life. Whether there was any inference here to 
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the doctrine of the resurrection is doubtful ; more pro- 
bably nothing further was meant than that the spirit 
of the dead man, through the help of Jlerodach, was 
allowed to drink of ‘ the waters of life,’ that bubbled up 
in Hades beneath the golden throne of the spirits of 
earth, and so to ascend to the Accadian heaven, ‘the 
land of the silver skj%’ where the heroes lay reclined 
among the gods on couches, feasting at banquets which 
knew no end. 

Mcrodach was originally the Sun-god, and when 
Babylonia passed into the hands of the Somites he 
still continued to be worshipped, as the interceding god 
who hears prayers and ‘raises the dead to life.' But lie 
was now more specially honoured as Bel or Baal, ‘ lord,’ 
a title which properly belonged to an older deity, but 
which came in time to be almost confined to Mcrodach 
alone When Bel and Nebo arc mentioned together in 
the Bible (Isa. .\lvi. i), it is Mcrodach, the tutelary 
divinity of Babylon, that is meant ; Nebo, ‘ the projihet,' 
to whom peculiar honour was paid at Babylon after the 
rise of the dynasty of Nebuchadrezzar, being usually 
associated with him. 

A large number of prayers have been discovered, 
addressed for the most part to Mcrodach, though there 
arc some which arc addressed also to the other deities. 
These prayers are written in Assyrian, and constitute a 
sort of manual of devotion. They arc seldom of great 
length, one of the longest being a prayer after a bad 
dream, which is, however, addressed to the goddess 
Istar as W’cll as to Mcrodach. Portions of it have been 
lost, what remains may be quoted as an example of 
this species of literature, and is as follows : — ‘ May the 
lord set mj’ prayer at rest, (may he remove) my heavy 
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(sin)! May the lord (grant) a return of favour. By 
day direct unto death all tliat disquiets me. O my 
goddess, be gracious unto me; when (wilt thou hear) 
my prayer ? May they pardon my sin, my wickedness, 
(and) my transgression. May the exalted one deliver, 
may the holy one love. May the seven winds carry 
aw<ay my groaning. May the worm lay it low, may the 
bird bear it upwards to heaven May a shoal of fish 
carry it away ; may the river bear it along. May the 
creeping thing of the field come unto me; may the 
waters of the river as they flow cleanse me Enlighten 
me like a maslc of gold. Food and drink perpetually 
before thee maj’ I get. Heap up tlie worm, take away 
his life. The steps of thine altar, thy many ones, may 
I ascend. With the worm make me pass, and may I 
be kept with thee. Make me to be fed, and may a 
favourable dream come. May the dream I dream 
be favourable ; may the dream I dream be fulfilled. 
May the dream I dream turn to prosperity. May 
hlakhir, the god of dreams, settle upon my head. 
Let me enter Bctli-Saggil, the palace of the gods, 
the temple of the lord. Give me unto Merodach, 
the merciful, to prosperitj', even to prospering hands. 
May thy entering be exalted, may thy divinity be 
gloi ious ; may the mca of my city extol thy mighty deeds.' 

Tlie tone of this prayer is not very high, and it 
reveals how much superstition was mixed with even 
the best a.spirations of Assyrian spiritual life. It is, 
therefore, somewhat surprising that a scries of peniten- 
tial psalms exists, coming down from the earliest period 
of Babylonian history, which breathe a much more 
exalted and purer spirit These psalms arc not 
written in Accadian, but in the closely-allied dialect 
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of Sumir or Shinar, and an Assyrian interlinear 
translation is attached to them. From time to time 
expre-ssions that occur in them remind us of the Book 
of Psalms. No more suitable way can be found of 
concluding our review of the illustrations of the Old 
Testament Scriptures afforded by modern discovery 
than by giving at full length a translation of one of 
these touching relics of old time. In reading it we do 
indeed feel that even in the darkest ages of ignorance 
and heathenism God was still moving the hearts of men, 
' that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him 

‘ Aly Lord is wroth in His heart ; may He be appeased again. 

May God be appeased again, for I knew not that I sinned. - 

May Istar, my mother, be appeased again, for I knew not 
that I sinned. 

God knoweth that I knew not; may He be appeased. 

Istar, my mother, knoweth that I knew not ; may she be 
appeased. 

May the heart of my God be appeased. 

May the heart of Istar, my mother, be appeased. 

May God and Istar, my mother, be appeased. 

May God cease from His anger. 

May Istar, my mother, (cease from her anger). 

The transgression (I committed my God) knew. 

[The next few lines are obliterated.] 

The transgression (I committed Istar, my mother, knew). 

(My tears) I drink like the waters of the sea. 

That which was forbidden by my God I ate without knowing. 

That-which was forbidden by Istar, my mother, I trampled 
on without knowing. 

O my Lord, my transgression is great, many are my sins. 

O my God, my transgression is great, many are my sins. 

O Istar, my mother, my transgression is great; many are my 
sms. 

O my God, who knowest that I knew not, my transgression 
is great, many are my sins. 
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^ly Lord, in *e a B i,as recev 

God in the ^^5 seized upon J"® ^"^fjjctcd me. 

Istar, iny that I hnew n°‘> not, lias «used 

God, who knoweth tfcit 1 hne j-darkness. 

Istar, my my hand- 

»tss3t^,c£rr;, 

^'hc feet of ^®‘*;’oUth that I ftoo^Xiat I hnew not, my 
prayer 1 addt«s.^ 

Hoiv long, O God J^VotS'fe not. ^ 

How long, O war, m^^ that It." 

mother ;vho knoweth that I Unei 

hWrt Che nnm2_? . . - .„dnoneknowothit. 


AVhclher he sha *'^\''wThy senant. 

KsJ5.3»Sss:frr^-..»i 

Destroy my t„nes seven arc my 
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609. Battle of Megiddo; Josiah slain; Pharaoh Necho overruns Western 
Asia. 

606. Nccho defeated at Carchemtsh by 5 rebuchadrezzar ; foundation of 
the Bal^ Ionian empire. 

604. Nebuchadrezzar succeeds his fither Nabopolassar. 

599. Jerusalem captured ; Jchoiachin sent to Babylon. 

58s. Destruction of Jerusafem ; murder of Gedaliah. 

567. The Babylonians overrun Egyptt then j^iemed by Amasis. 

5G1. Nebuchadrezzar succeeded tits son E\lt•^fcrodach. 

559. Ncrgal-sharczer, son of BeUsumdslcun* seizes the Babylonian croun. 
555. Nergabsharezer succeeded 1 ^* Laborosoarchod. 

555. The cronm seized by Nabonidos, son of Nabu-balostU'jkbi. 

552. The dream of Nabomdos. 

540. Conquest of Astpges of Ekbatana (Media) ly Cyrus, king of Elam. 
54$ Death of* the king’s mother *(Nitokn‘s). 

53S. Overihrou and death ofNabomdos; Cyrus occupies Babylon. 

529 Death of Cy ms and accession of Kaml^ ses. 

521. Darius, the son of Hysta’ines, elected to the throne of Persia. 
520-19. Rciolt of Babylon under Nidmta-Bcl. 

5 1 3 Second rc^ olt of Baby Ion under Aiakha. 
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The text of the Treaty bcti\ cen the llittites and Ramses 11 (Dr. Brugsch*s 
translation) 

In the }car 2 i| in the month of Tybi, on the 21 st day of the month, in 
the reign of king Ramessu Mi'Amun, the dispenser of life eternally and for 
ever, the wor^hinper of the diMnities, Amun>Ra (of Thebes), IIor>em>khu 
(of 1 fcliopolis), rtah (of Afemphis), Mut, the lady of the Asher Lake (near 
Karnak), and Khonsu, the pcacc«loviiig, there took place a public sitting on 
the throne of Horus, among the living, resembling his father, Hor>em'khu 
in eternity, in eternity, e\crmore. 

On that day the king ^^*as in the city of Ramses (Zoan), presenting his 
pcacc-oflerings to his father, Aimm^ra, and to the gods, IIor-em-khu-Tum, 
the lord of Heliopolis (On), and to Amun of Ramessu Mi>Amiin, to Ptah of 
Ramessu Mi- Amun, and to Sutekh, the strong, the son of Nut, the goddess 
of hea\en, that they might grant to him many thirty years* mbilee feasts, 
and innumerable happy years, and the subjection of all peoples under his 
feet for c\cr. 

Then came forivard the ambassador of the king and the governor (of his 
house, by name . . . , and presented the ambassadors) of the great 
king of the IIittitcs(Khita), Khitn-sir, ho were sent to Pharaoh to propose 
friendship to the king, Ramessu Mi-Amun, the dispenser of life eternally 
and for ever, just as his father, the Sun-god, (dispenses it) each day. 

This is the copy of the contents of the silver tablet which the great king 
of the Ilitlitesv Kluta-sir, had caused to be made, and which vm presented to 
the Pharaoh by the hand of his ambassador Tartibus and his amba^dor 
Ra-mes, to propose fncnd>hip to the king, Ramessu Mi*Amun, the bull 
among the pnnccs, who places his boundary-macks where it pleases him in 
all lands. 

The treaty which had been proposed bj' the great king of the Hiftites, 
Khita-sir, the powerful, the son of Klaro-sir, the great king of the Hittitcs, 
the |X)W'erful, the grandson of Sapalih, the great king of the Hittites, the 
ixiwcrf^^ on the silver t.at)IeT, to Ramessu Mi-Amun, the great prince of 
Egj’pt, the povvcrful, the grandson of Ramessu I, the great king of Egj'pt, 
the powerful — this was a good treaty for friendship and concord, which 
assured peace (and established concord) for a longer penod than was pre- 
viously the case for a long time. For it vvns the a^eement of the great 
prince of Egypt in common with the great king of the Ilittaes, that the god 
should not allow enmity to exist between them, on the basis of a treaty. 

To wit, in the times of M.iuthr«ner, the great king of the Ilittites, my 
brother, he was at war with (Mcneptnb Scti I) the great prince of Egypt. 

But now, from this very clay forward, Khita-sir, the great king of the 
Hittitcs, shall look upon this treaty, so that the agreement may remain, 
which the Sun-god, Ka, has made, which the god Sutekh has made, for the 
pco|>lc of Egypt and for the people of the Hittitcs, that there should be no 
enmity bclw ecn them for evermore. 
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And these arc the contents 

Khila-sif, the great king of the IliUites is in covenant with Ramessu 
Mi'Amun, the great prince of En*p^ froin thistcrj' day fonvardi that there 
may sulinst a good friendship ana a good understanding bclw ecn them for 
ei'ermore. 

Ifc shall be my ally ; he shall be my friend. I will 1% his ally; I will 
be his friend — forever. 

To w’it : in the time of Mauthancr* the great king of the Ilittites, his 
brother, Khita>sir, after his murder, placed himself on the throne of his 
father as the great king of (he Ilittstcs. I strove for friendship with 
Ramessu Mi>Amun, the great prince of Egypt, and it is (my widi) that 
the friendship and the concord may be better than the friendship and the 
concord which before existed, and which was broken. 

I declare: I, the great king of the Hittues, will hold together with 
(Ramessu Mi'Amun) the great prince of Egypt in good friendship and 
good concord. The sons of the sons of the great king of the llittitcs will 
hold together and be fnends w ilh the sons of the sons of Rames«u M j- Amun, 
the great pnnee of Eg} pt. 

In virtue of our treaty for concord, and ms-irtue of our agreement (for 
friendship, let the people) ofEg 3 *pt (be bound In friendship) with the people 
of the Ilittites. Let a like fricnd^ip and a like concoru subsist in such 
measure for ei er. 

Never let ernnity rise between them. Never let the great king of the 
Hittitcs insndc the land of Egypt, if anything has been plundered from 
it (the land of the Hittitcs). Never let Ramessu Mi'Amun, the great prince 
of Egypt, overstep the boundary of the land (of the Hittites, if no) thing 
shall have been plundered) from it (the land of £g>pt). 

The just treaty which existed in the times of Sa^lili, the great king of 
the Hittites, likewise the just treaty which existed in the times of Mauthoner, 
the great king of the Hittites, my brother, that will I keep. 

Ramessu Mi<Amun, the great prin^ of Kg}pt, declares that he will keep 
It (We base come to an understanding about it) ivilh one another at the 
same time from this day forward, and ^YC will fulfil it, and will act in a 
righteous manner. 

If another shall come as an enemy to the lands of Ramessu Mi*Amun, the 
great prince of Egj’pt, then let him srad an embassy to the great king of the 
Hittites to this effect *C^mc, and make me stronger than him.' Then 
shall the great king of the Hittites (assemble his warriors), and the king of 
the Hittitcs (shall come) and smite his enemies. But if it should not be the 
wash of the great king of the Hittites to march out in person, then lie shall 
send his w amors and his chariots that they may smite his enemies. Other* 
wise (he*would incur) the wrath of Ramessu ^^l*Amun (the great prince of 
Egjpt. And if Ramessu Mi-Amun, the great pnnee of Eg}pt, should 
banish for a enme) subjects from his country*, and thej’ should commit further 
crime against him, then shall the king of the Hittitcs come forward to kill 
them. The great king of the Hittites shall act in common with (the great 
pnnee of Eg} pi). 

(If another should come as an enemy to the lands of the great king of the 
Hittites, then shall he send an embassy to the great prince of £g}pt with 
the request that) he would come m great power to kill his cncimes ; and if 
it be the intention of Ramessu Mi*Aman, the great prince of Eg}*pt, (him* 
selO to come, he shall (smite the enemies of the great king of the Hittitcs. 
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ISS 

If it is not the intention of (he great prince of Egypt to inarch out in person* 
(hen he shall send his i^'arnors and nis tu o)*horsc chariots* while he sends 
back the answer to the people of the Ilittites 

If any subjects of the great king of the Ilittites have oifended him, then 
Ramessu Mi'Amun (the great prince of Eg)'pt, shall not receive them in his 
land, but shall advance to kill them) • . . the oath nith the wish to 
say, I Mill go . . . until • • . Ramessu Mi>Amun« the great 
pnnee of Egj'pt, living for ever . • > that he may be given for them (?) 
to the lord, and that Knmessu MkAmnn, the great prince ofEg)*pt, may 
speak according to !iis agreement for evermore. . . . 

(If servants shall flee away out of die territories of Ramessu Mi*Amun, 
the great prince of Eg}pt, to betake thcmschcs to) the great king of the 
Ilittites, the great king of the Ilittites ^all not receive them, but the great 
king of the ilittites shall give them up to Ramessu Mi-Amun, the great 
prince of Eg}'pt, (that they may be punished). 

If servants of Ramessu Mi^Amun, the great prince of Egypt, leave his 
country, and betake thcmsel\cs to the land of the Mittites, to make them- 
scUcs servants of another, they shall not remain in the land of the Ilittites, 
(but slull Im gn cn up) to Ramessu Mi-Amun, the great prince of Eg}*pt. 

If, on the other hand, there should flee away (serx’ants of the great king 
of the Hittites in order to lietakc themselves to) Ramessu Mi-Amun, the 
great prince of Egi'pt, (in order to stay in Egypt), then those who have 
come from the tana of the Ilittites m order to betake themselves to 
Ramessu Mi*Amun, the great prince of l^pt, shall not be (received) by 
Ramessu Mi*Ainun, the great prince of Egypt, (but) the great prince of 
R'iRtc>iu Mi'Amun, (shall Ocliser tlicm up to the great king of the 
Ilittites. 

And if shall leave the land of the Ilittites persons) of skilled mind, so 
that they come to the lan<l of Egypt to make themselves servants of another, 
then Ibimcssu Mi'Amun shall not allow tlicm to settle ; he shall deliver 
them up to (he great king of the Ilittites. 

Wlicn this (treaty) shall lie known (liy the inhabitants of the Land of 
Eg) pt and of the land of the 1 Iitutc^, then shall ihr) not oflend aninst it, 
for all that stands written on) the siUcr tablet, these are words which wall 
ha\c been approved by the coinpaii) of the gods, among the male gods, and 
among the female gods, among those, namely, of the land of the Ilittites, 
and by the company of the gods among the male gods and among the female 
gods, among (hose, namcly^^ of the land of Eg)pt. Tlicy are witnesses for 
me (to Mie vahdit)) of (hv'C words, (which they have allowed 

This is the catalogue of the gods of (lie land of the Ilittites — 

Sutekh of the city oO Tunep, 

Sutekh of the land of the Ilittites, 

Sutekh of the city of Arncma, 

Sutekh of the city Zaranda [er Ta-Orontes], 

Sutukli of the city of Pilka [cr Pairaka], 

Sutekh of the city of Khisasrp, 

Sutekh of the city of Sarsu, 

Sutekh of the city of Aleppo, 

Sutekh of the city of . • . , 

(Sutekh of the city of . . . )» 

Sutekh of the city of Sarpina, 

Astartha [cr Antarata] of the land of the Ilittites, 
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The god of the land orZaiath*khlrri, 

The god of the land of Ka . • » , 

The god of the land of Kher . « • , 
llie goddess of the city of Akh • • Vf 

(The goddess of the city of • .) and of the land of A ... ua, 

The goddess of the land of Zainaf 
The god of the land of . . nath . er. 

(I have invoked these male and these) female (gods of the land of the 
Jlittitcs, these arc the gods) of the land, as (witnesses to) my oath. (With 
them ha\e lieen associated the male and the female gods) of the mountains, 
and of the rivers of the land of the Hittites, the gods of the land of 
Kazanatano. Amiin — Ha, Sutekh, and the male and female gods of the 
land of Cgypt, of the earth, of the s», of the winds, and of the storms. 

With regard to the commandment which the silicr tablet contains for the 
people of the Ilittites and for the people of Hg}'pt, he who shall not obscr^’C 
It shall be given o\er (to the sengeance) of the company of the gods of the 
Hittitcs, and shall be mven over (to the vengeance of the) company of the 
gods of £g3*pt, (he) ana his house and his servants. 

Hut he w'ho smiU obscn*e these commandments, which the silver tablet 
contains, whether he be of the people of the Hittites or (of the people of the 
Egyptians), because he has not neglected them, the company of the gods of 
the land of the Hittites and the company of the gods of the land of Egj’pt 
shall secure his reward and preserve life (for him) and his servants, and 
those who are with him and who are with his servants. 

If there dec away of the inhabitants (one from the land of Eg)^)!), or two 
or three, and (hey betake themselves to the great king of the Hittites, (the 
great k ng of the Hittites shall not) allow them (to remain, but he shall) 
deliver them up, and send (hem lack to Kamessu Mi'Amun, the great 
prince of £g)'pt. 

A’ow with regard to the (inhabitant of the land of Hg}'pt) who is delii*cred 
up to Ramessu Mi-Amun, the great pnnee of £g>'pt, his fault shall not be 
avenged upon him ; his (house) shall not be taken away, nor his (wife), nor 
his (children) There shall not be (put to death his mother, neither shall 
he be punished in his e)’es, nor in his mouth, nor on the soles of his feet), 
so that thus no crime shall be brought forwaid against him. 

In the same way shall it be done, if inhabitants of the land of the 
Hittites take to flight, be it one alone, or two or three, to betake themselves 
to linmessu MkAmun, the great prince orEg}'pt ; lUmcssu Mi>Amun, the 
great prince of Egypt, shall cause them to be seized, and they shall be 
delivered up to the great king of the Hittites. 

(With re^rd to) him who (is deliveied up, his crime shall not be brought 
forwan) against him). His (house) shall not be taken away, nor his wives 
nor his c&ldren, nor his people ; his mother shall not be put to death, he 
«>hall not lie punished in his eyes, nor in his mouth, nor on the soles of his 
feet, nor shall any accusation he brought forward against him. 

That which is in the middle of this silver tablet .and on its front side is a 
likeness of the god Sutekh . . . surrounded by an inscription to this 
effect ' * This is the (picture) of the ^>d Sutekh, the king of heaven and 
(earth). * At the time (?) of the treaty which the great king of the Hittites, 
Khita-sir, made . . . 
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The Hebrew Ve-Adar corresponded (o the Assyrian arahh-ntakntt or incidental month. 
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Translation of a qrlinder of Nalionidos, Icing o{ Babylonia, containirg 
the name of Belshazzar. The c)’Iinder is one of four, each containing the , 
same te\t and buried at the four comers of the temple of Sin, the Moon god, 
at Mugheir or Ur. 

Cou I. 

*Nabonido5, the king of Babylon, the bcautiher of Bit-Sagpl and Bit 
Zida, the worshipper of the great gods, am I. The temple of the Ling ^\ho 
provides plenty (Sin), the tower of the temple of GiS‘nu*gal,M\ hich is svithin 
Ur, which Lig-^gas, an ancient king, had made but did not finish, Dungi, 
his son, completed its work I looked into the flinders of Lig-Bagas and 
Dung], his son, and (read) how Lig'Bogas had made this tower but did not 
finish It, and how Dungi, his son, completed its i^ork. Subsequently this 
toMer became old, and accordingly above the old platform which Ltg«ila^ 
and Dungi, his son, had made 1 built the walls^of this tower, as of old, \nth 
cement and bnck, and 1 founded and erected them for Sin, the lord of the 
gods of heaven and earth, the king of the gods, even the gc>ds of gods, who 
inhabit hea\en, the great ones, the lord of the temple of Gis-nu-gal within 
Ur, my lord.* 

Col. IL 

* O Sin, lord of the gods, king of the gods of heaven and earih, even the 
gods of gods, who inhabit heaven, the great ones, for this temple, with joy 
at thy entrance, may thy lips establish the bicssmgs of Bit-SaggU, Bit-Zida, 
and Bit-Gis-nu-ral, the temples of tby great dixinity : set the fear of thy great 
dhnnity in the hearts of his (/.c., Nabonidos*) men that they err not ; for 
thy great divinity may their foundations remain firm like the heavens. As 
for me, Nabonido% the king of Babylon, presen'e me from sinning t^ainst 
thy great divinity, and grant me the of a life of long days ; and plant in 
the heart of Bilu*sarra utsur (Belshazzar), the eldest son, the oflmring of my 
heart, re^xrcnce for thy great dninity, and never' may. he incanc to sin; 
with fuln^U of life may he be satisfied.’ 

* ‘The wood of the great prince.’ 

3 laterally) * I took the framework. . 
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Ahrahrimk ori(*in of wortf • 44 ; WtV 
phct* of, 44 ; campiign of, 45 ; 
m 4S. 

Acca<Inn accouttt of the Deluge, 
37; imnsiniion of, sS. 

Accadun Ol5mpo<, 34. 

AecaUnns, the, 21. 

Acli’emcnian inscriptions, xo. 

Aclnin, oitgm of wof<l, 26. 

Aliab, date of death of, 97. 
Alphabet, origin of, 71. 

Amm, 42. 

Ararat, 33. 

ArpTd, fall of, 102. 

Arphaxnd, 42 
A^shur, or As«ur, 4t. 
A*>sur*hani<pi}, 124. 

Assjrian King, (he last, X25. 

Ass)fiifi praters, J48 
Assyrian texts of m>criptir)ns, 13 
As'-jrnn, rites of, 65. 
llala:], Toner of, 35. 

Babylon, dcsc?iplK>nof, 13X; rebuilt 
by Kwr-hiddon, I22. 

Babylonian empire, rise of, isS* 
Babylonian getn, 25< 

IKab} Ionian King, the last, 143 
Ibh) Ionian libraries, 21. 

j 7 S. 7 Jn 7 S, J49. 

Br'b) Ionian l?abli3ih, 24. 

Bali^ioi ans, ntes of, 65. 

Bel, pra}*cr to, 66, 

Oinaan, 40. 

Carchcniidi, battle of, J30. 
Chaldean account of the Deluge, 
27 ; transhtion of, 2S. 

CiiaWcans, weaning of the ^sord, 
20. 

Oicrlor-laomcr, campaign of, 45* 
Chtrub, origin of word, 26. 
Chrunolt^lral table?, 126/ J53> 
Circuincbion, ntc of, 64. 


Creation, legend of the, 22 ; trans 
lation of, 22. 

Cuneiform incrlptions, decipherwen* 
of, 9; Giotefcnd*s guess, ix; 
studies of tossen and Kawlinson, 
12 ; discoveries of Layard, I2 ; 
of Smith and Kassam, 15 ; hiero* 
glyphic origin of, 15. 

Cush, 38. 

Cyprus, names of, 38. 

Cyrus, empire of, 134; not a Persian, 
135; cylinder of, 135; » poly- 
theist, 140 ; not king of Persia, 
144 { language of, 147. 

Damascus, capture of, 100; over- 
throw of, 104. 

Darjus, 141 

Deluge, Accadian account of, 27. 

Egypt during sojourn of Israelites, 
56, 

E^pt, the burden of, Z23. 

Epptian traditions, 47> 

Emm, 4a 

Esar-naddon, 123 

Cvil-Mcrodach, 133. 

Exodus, the, time of, 59 ; stages of, 
61. 

Fall of man, Babylonian account of, 
- 5 - 

Genesis, Book of, confirmations of, 
29; the creation, 22 ; the&bbaih, 
24 ; the fall of man, 25 ; the site 
of Paradise, SK ; the X^luge, 27 ; 
monotheism of, 32 ; site of Amtat, 
33 ; the Tower of Babel, 35 ; 
drspcrs.}onofmanKjnd, 36; Abra- 
ham, 44 ; Joseph, 49. 

Gisdbubar, adventures of, 2$. 

Comer, 37. 

Goshen, land of, 54. 

Crolefend, gue>s of, «as to decipher* 
ment of inscriptions, xi. 
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i6o 

Hnm, 36. 

Hamath, discovery of Hitdteinscrip- 
tions at, 9a 
Hanui, site of, 44. 
llazael, contest of, ^^ith Shalman- 
eser, 99. 

Hebrew inscriptions, 7 S< 

Hezclvbh, of, iioj deliver- 

ance of. 1 19; lihrar}’or, X19. 
lliddekhel, ongin of word, s6. 
Ilittjteinscnptions, disco\ef}sof, So 
Jlittites, empire of, discos er^* of, 
$7 ; cities of, Sg ; ongin of, 91 ; 
dre«s of, 92 ; art of, 92. 

}I}ksos the, 49. 

Istar, descent of, into Hades, 143. 
Japhel, 36. 

Ja\an, 3S. 

cho\ah, origin of the word, 62. 
cnisalem, capture of, by ShUhalc, 
04 ; capture of, b>* Sargon, ill. 
Jeru^em, underground, S5. 

Jo^ieph in Eg>-pt, 49. 

JCKiah, 129 
Kade^h, 89, 

Kjrjath'«cpher, S9. 

Klein, Dr , discoi ers Moabite Stone, 

73 ' 

Lassen s studies of inscnpUons, 12. 
Lud, 42. 

Madai, 37 
Media, 12S 

Mcrodach, the god who raises (he 
dtad to life, 147. 
Merodach-baladan, wars of, 109, 
^rizraim, 3S 
Moab, language of, 76. 

Moabite Stone, the discovery of, 
73, translationof inscription, 74; 
language of, 7^ S forms of the 
letters, 7$' 

Months^.nnmes given to, 69. 

Mo^es, origin of the worf, 64. 
Nabonidos, inscription concerning, 

Kaiillc, M , discovciy of, 60. 
Kebtichadrezzar, 131 ; wars of, 132; 

in*>cnptton of, 133. 

Kimrod, 43. 


Kinevch, fall of, 725. 

Nizir, land of, 33. 

Omn, tribute of, eg. 

Palestine, early traich in, 57. 

Paradise, site of, 25. 

Pharaoh, o^n of word, 49. 

Pharaoh Xecho, 129. 

Phrenician ritual, 65 

Phut, 39. 

Pishon, origin of word, 26. 

pjthom, site of, 60. 

Pool of Siloam, site of. So ; recent 
discoi erics at, S5. 

I^mses, sites to. 

Kawlinson's studies of inscriptions, 

12 . 

Kimmon, oS. 

Irimmon-nirnri, conquests of, too 

Rovvandiz, 33. 

Sablxith, i}ab)* 1 onian, 24. 

Samana, capture of, 106 ; resettle- 
ment of, 107. 

Sarah, origin of word, 44. 

Sargon, wars of, no: capture of 
Jerusalem b}*, in ; death of, 113. 

Scythians, the, 124. 

Sennacherib, W'ars of, 113: tnffcrip* 
tion of, 114; lus-relicf of, ir;; 
at Lachi^h, 1 18 ; defeat of, 1 19 ; 
murder of, 120. 

Shalmaneser II, campaigns of, 05 ; 
inscriptions of, 96 ; conquerb 
llazael, 99 ; erects his own 
image, 99 ; obelisk of, xco. 

Shem, 36. 

Shishak, capture of Jerusalem by, 
94. 

Siloam inscription, di«co\ cr) of. So ; 
site of, 81 ; translation of, 82 ; 
language of, S3 ; date of, 8j. 

Sisuthros, adventures of, sS ; trans- 
lation of legend concerning, 2S : 
meaning of the name, 35. 

Suminans, the, 20. 

Tariff ofSacnficcs, translation uf, f6. 

Tighth-Pileser, campaigns of, joi ; 
death of, xo6. 

Two Brothers, Tale of the, 52. 

Ur, site of, 44. 
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